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UNIONISM AS FOE OF LABOR 


British Manufacturer’s Argument That Present System Prevents 
Workmen from Getting as Much as They Deserve 


When he landed here a few weeks ago, 
Sir Charles Allom, head of an airplane 
factory and other important manufac- 
turing enterprises in England, gave an 
the country, and attracted widespread 
attention and much comment, favorable 
and adverse, on account of his vigorous 
language regarding the labor problem 
im the world today. Sir Charles wrote 
the article printed below in response to 
@ request to enlarge upon the subject of 


By SIR CHARLES C ALLOM 


numbers engaged represent a disturb- 
ance as great as the one for which he is 
striving to find a remedy. 
Consideration of the subject by both 
sides of industry should bring about 
great advances toward arriving at.maxi- 
mum output, at full wage values, how- 
ever short the hours in which the work- 
ers may have been employed. But no 
single statesman attempts to deal with 


something—yet it forgets that it has 
never offered its full services to the 
community. : 


ee 
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disadvantage, if it took charge of value 
and not hours. 

The Whitley Committee in the House 
of Commons has recommended industrial 
councils in each trade te consider it» 
problems, and it would be quite as easy 
for such. councils to set up machinery 
for agreement upon values as today it 
is to agree upon wages. These councils 
will be composed of employers and op- 
eratives in every industry, with the neces- 
sary shop committee. The first point 
would be to find an automatic warning 
of the changes of value, resulting ir 2 
corresponding change of wage, thus ren- 
dering strikes unnecessary. ~ 

It-may be conceded that arise in the 
cost of living would warrant a rise in the 
worker’s wage, and here the trade union- . 
ist must remember that he is only a part 
of the community, and must be unselfish 
im his application of this measure of 
equity by conceding it also to c'erks, pro- 
fessional men, technical and other brain 
workers, and even to those. who live on 
rents and other such tokens of past work. 
Money is the token given fer werk done. 
When labor unfetters itself, it will not 
find fault with those whom it calls capi- 
talists, who hold much of these tokens, 
the result of their own or their fore 
fathers’ energy and brain. 

One day labor, when it exerts its full 
energy, will inherit the greatest dividend 
im the world, and know that these tokens 
are given in exchange for value received. 
Labor wil) then become the greatest cap- 
italist in the world. Beware that in its 
folly it does not fetter its future heri- 
tage! The dividends of labor (in wages} 
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are right!y enormously greater than the 
dividends of capital, and if trade union- 
ism, in a new condition of things, agieed 
to grade labor according to its quality 
and efficiency, ambition and prosperity 
would come to labor, If it insisted upon 
having every bit of value that men pro- 
duce receive a compensating wage, with 
the minimum wage of today for the low- 
est grade of labor, it would begin to pick 
up the vast wea'th which it a'one can 
pick up, and to which it alone has access. 

If ‘abor were graded and work paid by 
value, employers would be made by 
trade unions to employ labor in the prv- 
portion that one giade bore to anothcr, 
and, instead of shortening hands .and 
energy in slack times, trade unions 
wou:d just shorten hours by agrcement 
and labor would still earn more relatively 
than in a full week today. 

If labor is able to iftcrease its output 
only 25 per cent. it can either insist 
upon the 25 per cent. addition to its 
earnings or, if not, take the equivalent 
in spare time to enjoy life. But it can 
be shown to be capable in some indus- 
tries of 150 per cent. increase. Think 
of the incapacity of a trade union which 
in America will not allow its members 
to ride to a job on a bicycle, because, by 
so doing, the work could be completed 
more rapidly! Under “speeding up” 
quality must be assured, but quality will 
be acquired by the natural improvement 
ef men under a system in which ambi- 
tion is stimulated, just as atrophy auto- 
matically disappears with piece workers. 

When trade unions adopt this scheme 
there will be no more nonunion men. All 
will join up. 

There is waiting to be picked up by 
labor the full value of all its wasted 
energy. No one else can have this vast 
wasted dividend—neither capitalist nor 
brain worker—it just waits for labor to 
discover and lift. Trade unions have 
robbed tabor of it. 

In America and England alone labor 
wastes, in wage value, its own dividend, 
amounting roughly to $15,000,000,000 per 
annum. The great- 
est dividend in the 
world upon the 
greatest asset in 
the world con- 
trolled by the least 
intellectual body in 
the world! But 
labor’s eyes are 
clogged as well as 
its hands. Make 
no mistake! Ger- 
many, with her 
propaganda, has 
robbed and fooled 
as well as mur- 
dered. Her attack 
against English 
and American in- 
dustrial output has 
been subtle and de- 
ceitful. Fostering 
and encouraging 
the rotten ideals of 
trade unionism, she 
enabled her own 
commercial and in- 
dustrial supremacy 
to develop. 

Here is work for 


a League of Na- 
tions. The great- 
est organized rob- 
bery in the world! 
Labor, the poor ig- 
norant sufferer, 
willingly accep t- 
ing the easy line 
of slacking for 
lang hours—the 
progress of human slugs—rather than 
putting forth its energy for short hours 
at higher pay! 

Now, FP svever, that the military power 
which Prissia had behind her propaganda 
is broken, let us get up and crush out 
of existence this and the rest of her re- 
maining influences. For the world of 
industry and the world of diplomacy and 
politics are still heavily under the poison 
injected into her rivals’ systems. 

Germany helped into existence news- 
papers poisoned that we might be undet- 
mined, and its disgusting Ambassadorial 
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in its present form.” 
the community.” 


greatest dividend in-the world.” 


world.” 


living.” 


war.” 


and will yet be turned.” 





“ The greatest crime left in the world today is trade unionism 
“ The trade unionist must remember that he is only a part of 
“One day labor, when it exerts its full energy, will inherit the 


“To belong to a trade union should be a guarantee of profi- 
ciency. Today it is only a guarantee of a slow worker.” 


“* Labor’s eyes are clogged as well as its hands.” 


“The only leader worthy of the name is one whose sole object 
is the raising of the ideals and status of the worker from the degra- 
dation in which his officials have placed him.” 

“Trade unionism is the nearest approach to slavery tn the 


“Labor is the most potent factor in the rise of the cost of 


“If they (the British Government) had been half as frightened 
of Germany as they are of labor, we should never have entered the 


“ Labor is gradually becomig aware of the folly of its leaders 








system was so debased as to use, en 
masse, fallen women as its agents. It 
even organized German influence in the 
Custom Houses and Consular systems, 
and many a shipment has been injured 
on the quays, and millions of do'lars of 
foreign work damaged and paid for by 
insurance companies, for which German 
agents should today be in iai]. Dishonest 
shipping and Customs facilities for Ger- 
man goods havé been part of Germany’s 
erganization, and it has been backed by 
sapping the output of her opponents in 
industry through the lazy, ignorant 
trade union officials. 

The world has suffered, and will yet 
suffer, and, above all, labor has suffered, 
for these crimes which its officials, in 


will not necessarily put them out of busi- 
ness, both will find that officials, like 
workmen, are not equal and that punish- 
ment must be imposed for the robbery 
inflicted upon the worker by the restric- 
tion imposed upon his earning capacity. 
The only leader warthy the name is one 
whose sole object is the raising of the 
ideals and status of the worker from the 
degradation in which his officials have 
placed him. 

Trade unionism is the nearest approach 
to slavery in the world. It is the only re- 
maining autocracy and, strangely enough, 
the one and only system that never thinks 
of demanding greater proficiency from 
its members or the means to improve 
them technically or otherwise. Instead, it 


Underwood & Underwood. ; 
Machine Gun and Rifle Crew Ready for Action in Seattle During the Recent Strike, Which Came to an End Under the Firm 


Rule of Mayor Ole Hanson. 


their blind ignorance, have *supported. 

When will they awake and demand the 
maximum technical efficiency of the 
workingman—maximum payment for 
proficiency, payment for work in exact 
proportion to its value? The improve- 
ment this would bring into their domes- 
tic lives, and the added hours of recrea- 
tion and health would be incalculable, 
while national life would be permanently 


improved. 

-Probably when the members of trade 
unions have discovered what they are 
losing and the officials discover that it 


merely strives to make them slack by an 
existence lived at the slowest speed with 
the least possible interest in their func- 
tion, the reason ostensibly being to dis- 
tribute the demand for labor over the 
greatest possible time. The idea is ‘that 
the slower they work the more they get 
out of capital, whereas, with their power, 
they could get, in payment by value, the 
same sum out of capital in half the time, 

The present system finds a young man 
starting out in life with no hope of being 
a better wage earner than a cripple, be- 
cause the theory exists that all men are 


equal and so output is restricted to the 
level of the most incapable. It is obvious- 
ly impossible for the least capable to 
exceed his capacity. This simulation of 
incapacity by the majority gradually pro- 
duces atrophy in the worker, and today 
the day worker actually is, to that extent, 
incompetent. 

How long women will be content to 
permit this condition to continue remains 
to be seen. But it is quite clear that at 
present they live on the wage production 
level of willful incompetents, and it is 
this self-plundering of the wage earner 
from which their homes suffer. ‘ 

I hope all who feel as keenly as I do 
the need of an all-round change will be- 
lieve that my charges against trade 
unionism are nut made in any other than 
a spirit of earnest criticism of a condi- 
tion which is, I feel, self-inflicted and is 

* capable of a cure which should leave the 
community healthier, stronger, happier, 
and wealthier. I am fully aware that 
there are a large number of splendid 

workmen who are forced to join in a 

movement which “has outlived its reason 

for existence and they have a right to 
demand that the paltry debased ideals of 
trade unionism shall be brought up to 
date. The organization must adopt such 
: ideals as will raise it to be the most 
exalted body in the world instead of the 
most dishonorable, most wasteful, and 
most incompetent. 
In 1917 I suggested to the Ministry of 
Munitions that a remedy for strikes 
would be industrial committees for the 
adjustment of values, and therefore 
wages, in close and unquestionable pro- 
portion to the cost of living. This would 
entail the establishment of a formula 
representing the cost of living, which 
formuia might be a product of ‘ten or 
fifteen staple articles of existence. As 
any variations of the values of these 
articles took place, resulting in an appre- 
ciable change of the formula, so wages 
should, after an agreed period, be al- 
7 tered, and even contracts should reflect 

the net advance or reduction, but with- 
out disturbance of 
the profit thereon. 

Never did labor 
exhibit less judg- 
ment in disturbing 
employers than in 
its selection of this 
moment. If he is 
left workless it will 
be his just desert. 

By prolonging 
his work the work- 
er destroys demand 
owing to the lack 
of confidence of 
the capitalist and 
his unwillingness 
to embark in new 
undertakings, es- 
pecially while Gov- 
ernments demand 
the main profit. 
In addition, each 
trade is constantly 
increasing the cost 
of his own and his 
fellow - workmen’s 
living faster than 
his wages increase. 
Labor is the most 
potent factor in 
the rise of the cost 
of living. 

When, on the 
Local Government 
Board Committee, 
we asked labor wit- 
nesses whether 
they would advo- 
cate a relaxation 
of restrictions to output, in connec- 
tion with the building of workmen’s 
dwellings after the war, the answer was: 
“No, why should we work for them!” 
This is typical of their depraved ideals. 
They are, under trade unionism, incapa- 
ble of self-sacrifice or mental balance. 

In the airplane factory with which I 
am connected men were taking forty- 
nine and one-half hours to make a pro- 
peller, and one of the great pushes by 
Marshal Haig was held up while the 


( Continued on Page 14 ) 
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IS THE CZAR DEAD? 


Six Chances 1n 


HE greatest mystery of the war is 

the fate of the former imperial 

family of Russia. No one in Eka- 

terinburg, the city where the house 
of Romanoff was last imprisoned by the 
Bolsheviki, knows definitely where the 
Czar was executed, if he was executed; 
no one possesses absolute evidence as to 
how he was done away with. 

Testimony of residents is very con- 
flicting and contradictory. How and when 
and where the Czarina and her children 
were killed, if they were killed, are 
questions which divide the populace of 
the beautiful and charming Russian city, 
which was named for Catherine the 
Great, who more than three centuries 
ago ruled Russia. 

I have just returned to the United 
States, after a tour of investigation, 
with all of the facts and testimony | 
was able to obtain ' 
in Siberia and Rus- 
sia about the last 
known days of the 
Romanoffs. After 
weighing this evi- 
dence carefully | 
am inclined to 
think, although I 
vamnot prove it, 
that the Czar is 
dead, but that his 
family still lives 
somewhere in Rus- 
sia, . 
During. both the 
revolution and the 
counter - revolution 
of Russia the Czar 
and his family were 
taken from pillar 
to post by the va- 
rious revolutionary 
Governments, 
sometimes for the purpose of “ safety ” 
and again as a part of punishment 
for the imperial régime, which the people 
as a whole believed was responsible for 
their suffering and discontent. 

In the Spring of 1918 Nikolas, his wife, 
the former Czarevitch and the four 
daughters, together with two physicians, 
one maid and a valet, were in the hands 
of the Bolsheviki in Tobolsk, a Russian 
city three hundred miles from the near- 
est railroad station. They had been 
taken there, upon orders from Petro- 
grad and Moscow,.in droshkies because 
the Bolsheviki believed, as the Czar did 
before, that the strongest political 
prisons were those far removed from the 
railroad. 

During the latter part of April the 
former imperial family was removed to 
Ekaterinburg, which was one of the big- 
gest cities in the Ural Mountains, on the 
direct line of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road, so that they could be quickly 
shifted from city to city by the Bolshevist 
Government in case. the Czechoslovak 
echelons, which were moving throughout 
Centrat Russia, should turn against 
the Moscow Soviet. About the 25th 
of that month one Ural District Soviet 
of Workmen, Cossaeks, Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Union, sent a committee of sol- 
diers to the home of Professor Ipatieff, 
to demand that he give up his residence 
immediately. They did not state their 
reasons, but ordered him out: 

Professor Ipatieff’s home is one of the 
most beautiful in Ekaterinburg. It was 
built on a hill in one of the main thor- 
oughfares of the city, not far from the 
palace of the “ Platinum King” of the 
‘world. Mr. Ipatieff, an engineer, was 
one of the leading citizens, ranking with 
the great engineers and industrial lead- 
ers who were responsible for the pro- 
duction of wealth in that community and 
in Russia, following the discovery of the 
rich platinum and gold mines in the 


Ten That He Was Executed by the Bolsheviki— ; 
Fate of His Family Also Doubttul 


By CARL W. ACKERMAN, 


Special Correspondent of The New York Times, Just Returned 
from Siberia and Russia. 


Urals. His house was of cement and 
brick construction, painted white, and 
two stories high. 

This house, which was destined to be 
the last known prison for the Roman- 
offs, is within a stone’s throw of both 
the British and French Consulates. In 
front there is a wide, open square, in 
the centre of which stands one of the 
numerous cathedrals of the city. To the 
left, as neighbors, the Czar had some of 
the poorest citizens. They lived in unin- 
viting log or frame huts. To the right, 
across the side street, was a large two- 


story red brick residence, surrounded by. 


a brick wall. From the upper windows 


Czarina, and their daughter, Mary, ar- 
rived, accompanied by the physician who 
attended the Empress, who suffered 
from heart trouble and rheumatism. The 
Czareviteh and the other daughters were 
delayed because of the illmess of the 
Czarina, but within a week the family 
was united inside the white house and 
board fence, which was guarded by some 
twenty Bolshevist soldiers, said to ~have 
been recruited especially from the mines 
and factories, because Ekaterinburg was 
also a large industrial city. A group of 
the largest factories employed more than 
25,000 workmen and women. 


The former royal family entered the 


Was Erected by the Bolsheviki te Guard Their Prisoners. 


of this house one could see into the small 
garden in the rear of the Ipatieff resi- 
dence, even after the Bolsheviki built a 
twenty-foot board fence around Ipatieff’s 
house. _It was in this garden that the 
imperial family was permitted its only 
recreation and fresh air during the 
eighty days the members were impris- 
oned there. 

Ekaterinburg does not resemble any 
American city I know because the streets 
are at least twice as wide as any of our 
broadest thoroughfares. The buildings 
differ in architecture from ours and none 
of them is more than two or three 
stories high. Often, in riding about the 
city one finds beautiful modern buildings 
and residences next door to frame huts. 
Timber is plentiful, because the city is 
in the centre of a vast forest, and, until 
the Urals gave up their century-old 
wealth of precious metals and fine 
stones, such as emeralds, rubies, alexan- 
drites, topaz, 4&c., all of the build- 
ings were of frame construction. But as 
the mihes were developed the city pros- 
pered and magnificent residences were 
built. Before the revoiution 90 per cent. 
of the platinum of the world came from 
this city, and at least 90 per cent. of the 


* women of the world who wear p/atinum 


jewelry owe their beautiful ornaments 
to the Ekaterinburg mines. Even the 
platinum jewels which the Czarina her- 
self posseised were mined originally in 
the Urals. The alexandrites, one of the 
rarest stones, which is a greenish blue 
by day and a ruby red by night light, 
was discovered here and named after one 
of the Czar’s relatives. 

Following the Bolsheviki orders, Pro- 
fessor Ipatieff moved without delay. He 


«was on intellectual, an aristocrat, and 


“user of the tooth brush,” to borrow 
Paderewski’s description of those who 
were persecuted by the Bolsheviki. He 
realized that the quicker he left the safer 
he was. Within a few days the Czar, the 


house, under heavy guard, of course, by 
noné too kindly soldiers of the Red Army, 
through the main entrance, on the pub- 
lic square, which led directly into the 
rooms on the second floor. Professor 


Ipatieff had been living in these rooms, - 


while on the first floor lived his ser- 
vants, who used the entrance gn the side 
street. 

The testimony of all witnesses is the 
same as to the main events which fol- 
lowed the crossing of this threshold by 
the former rulers of Russia until the 
night of the 15th and 16th of July. It is 
only the evidence which follows the 
events of those dates which is confusing. 

Entering the house the Czar and his 
wife were “escorted,” if not ordered, 
through the reception hall and past one 
of the private rooms, already filled with 
soldiers, to the large drawing room which 
Professor Ipatieff used when receiving 
guests. All of the furniture and carpets 
remained as he had left it. Hanging 
from the ceiling was a big crystal elec- 
tric chandelier imported from France, 
and on the walls hung valuable oil paint- 
ings. The furniture was modern, ex- 
pensive and comfortable, of carved oak. 
To the left, as the Czar entered, he saw 
another room the other side of an arch. 
This room was ‘assigned to him as a 
study. The Czarina’s wheel chair, which 
had been brotght from Tobolsk, was 
placed near the wide plate glass windows 
looking out upon the-inside of the board 
fence through heavy iron bars which had 
been fastened in the walls outside of all 
the windows. Directly in frent of the 
former ‘imperial leaders as they stood at 
the entrance to the reception room were 
two large oak doors leading into the din- 
ing room. To their !eft were the kitchen, 
pantry, bathroom, (one of the very few 
private bathrooms in the city,) and 


another room which was later used by 


the Czarina’s maid. 
The Bolshevist Commissars of Eka- 


terinburg led the royal couple through — 


the dining room into two smaller rooms 
facing the side street. One of these 
rooms was assigned to the Czar, his wife, 
and the Czarevitch as a bedreom. The 
other designated as the bedroom for 
the four daughters, although no beds or 


cots were provided. Alone for a few — 


brief moments in these two rooms the 


a fainting heart through iron bars upon - 


the rough interior of the board fence 
which obstructed entirely what was once 
a beautiful view of the cathedral and 
square and the “ Platinum King’s ” 
palace not more than 200 feet away. But 
the fence were visible only the vast, free, 
pale blue heavens. Turning to the Czar 
and asking for a pencil she again drew 
the curtains aside 
and wrote on the 
‘frame of the win- 
dow, “April 30, 


¢ 


Residence of Professor Ipatieff, Ekaterinburg, in Which the Former Czar and His Family Were Imprisoned. The Board Fence 


28-year-old Czech General. The bars still 
cover one of the windows and the Czar- 


I have several sources of information 
as té what transpired in this house be- 
tween. the S0th of April and-the S50 an 
July, 1918, but I doubt whether even the 


Romanoffs were forced to endure. The 
names of some of the witnesses I can 
give, others are confidential, but their 
statements, unabridged and uncensored, 
are the greatest possible indictments of 
so-called “ revolutionary-red justice.” 
Although the Czar, his- wife and son 
were provided with beds and were sup- 


posed to have the private use of the - 


room, it frequently happened that the 
Czarina’s physician was forced to sleep 


.in the same room. In the adjoining 


room the four daughters slept on the 
floor, with searcely any bedding. At 
times the Czar was forbidden to see his 
wife and they were seldom permitted to 
talk except in the presence of a soldier. 


Although the family ate in the spacious _ 


dining room of the Ipatieff home food 
was prepared and served by the Red 
Army and was very meagre. For the 
family only five knives, forks, spoons, 
and plates were provided and on more 
than one occasion the rude soldiers 
would help themselves by hand from the 
erstwhile imperial table. When any 


member of the family bathed it was — 


forbidden to close the bathroom door, 
and in the frame of the door both at 
the top and sides are literally hundred: 
of bayonet marks showing that on many 
occasions soldiers stood on guard at the 
door with drawn bayonets. Im fact, so 
many bayonet jabs are still visible in 
the walls and. ceilings of some of the 
rooms that it seems certain beyond a 
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doubt that the guard ir the house al 
ways had bayonets attached to their 
loaded rifles. 

After examining the walls of the 
house I concluded that the soldiers must 
have tried bayonet practice from time 
to time in the various rooms, but 
whether this was done when members 
of the Czar’s family were there one can- 
not say. Whenever any member of .the 
family walked in the garden saldiers 
. stood on the balcony, leading from the 
dining room and looking out over the 
garden. Professor Ipatieff, who was in 
Ekaterinburg, living nearby throughout 
the Czar’s imprisonment, stated that the 
soldiers often aimed their rifles at the 
Czar while he was walking.. With their 
finger on the trigger of their rifles and 
eyes on the sight-points they would fol- 
low his movements. 

The Czar was not permitted to receive 
any newspapers, and many of the letters 
which he wrote and which were sent te 
him were never delivered. Nicholas him- 
self wrote scores of letters to his friends, 
but they were usually simple statements 
about the health of the family.. The 
day before his trial for participation in 
an alleged counterplot against the 
Bolsheviki he was permitted to write 
letters to his relatives and friends, but 
as far as known none of these was 
sent by the Ural District Soviet. 

That the Czar, however, was in com- 
munication with the outside world 
through various secret channels is quite 

-certain. One of the nuns in the monas- 
tery of Ekaterinburg, for instance, in- 
formed me that one day she received 
word from Odessa saying that the Czare- 
vitch was ill, and asking her, in behalf 
of “friends of the Czar,” to take milk, 
eggs, and butter to the Czar’s house. By 
this name the Ipatieff residence became 
known as soon as the Czar arrived, and 
today any one in Ekaterinburg can tell 
you where the “Czar’s house” is. All 
of the drosky drivers know, as the taxi 
drivers in Paris know the location of 
Napoleon's tomb. 

This nun—a simple, kindly faced, quiet, 
and patient old woman—related to me 
one afternoon her experiences in deliver- 
ing fresh eggs and milk. She would not 
tell me how she received word from 
Odessa, nor why any one in Odessa 
should know quicker than the people of 
Ekaterinburg that the Czarevitch was 
ili—that he was so ill that he often spat 
blood. 

At the beginning of July, however, 
when she began to take food to. the 
Czarevitch, the Bolshevist Commissar 
permitted her to take butter, eggs, and 
milk to the Czarina personally. Often, 
she said, she would take a bottle of 
cream, sugar, and sweets to the house, 
but it was not long until the Bolsheviki 
either became suspicious or were re- 
vengeful One day they seized every- 
thing she had for their own use, telling 
her to get out and never return. The 
following morning she appeared as usual 
and was permitted to send in the eggs 
and milk. 

On several occasions during these visits 
she had very brief “ audiences ” with the 
members of the family. Naturally she 
would not tell me whether she carried 
news to the Romanoffs, but from other 
sources I learned that it was through 
this monastery that some of the Czar’s 
friends in Crimea were able to “ keep in 
touch ” with the Czar. - 

It is known, also, that the former Em- 
peror on a few occasions received letters 
and news through a member of the 
Soviet guard, who, despite his position, 
was still loyal to the “Little White 
Father.” Another route by which news 
traveled to and from the Czar was 
through signals from the attic of the 
brick house -across the street from the 
Ipatieff residence, which I have de- 
scribed. A private telephone in this 
house was connected with the office ofa 
certain prominent business man. The 
man in the attic and this merchant com- 
municated with each other day and 
night, and I remember learning from one 
of them some of the secret phrases they 
used in talking, so that if amy. one 
should by chance overhear them the Bol- 
sheviki could not understand. When the 
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observer under the roof of the house 
across the street saw the Czar in the 
garden he would phone, “The baggage 
is at the station,” and then messages 
would be communicated to the Czar. 

Throughout the time the Czar and his 
family were imprisoned here efforts were 
being. made to release him. On more 
than one occasion the Czar received a 
message stating that he would soon be 
freed. General Denikine, who is now 
commanding the Cossacks near Kiev, an 
old and intimate friend of Nicholas; was 
endeavoring in every possible way to 
save his former imperial master. General 
Dutoff, another friend of the Czar, oper- 
ating in the Urals, was seeking to deliv- 
er his friend. The Czechoslovaks, despite 
their revolutionary tendencies, were bent 
upon snatching the Czar from the Bol- 
sheviki. There were independent Rus- 
sian and foreign business interests in 
Ekaterinburg which wanted him released. 
Mere money was spent trying to free 
Nicholas Romanoff than the Bolsheviki 
ever used in guarding and transporting 
him ér maintaining an organization to 
prevent his escape. 

Thus, in advance of the Czar’s trial 
before the secret night session of the 
Ural District Soviet, there was being 
waged in Russia and Siberia a bitter and 
ceaseless contest between the friends 
and enemies of the Czar. Ekaterinburg 
was the centre of the intrigue and the 
Czar himself was playing no unimpor- 
tant part. : 

After the trial, where the Czar was 
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the same jailers. That cannot be true, 
as far as Ekaterinburg is concerned, be- 
cause I could not find a person in Ekat- 
erinburg who had heard that Prince 
Lvoff was in the Ipatieff residence as a 
prisoner. He was confined for four 
months in the prison of Ekaterinburg, 
but the Czar -was never there. Prince 
Lvoff and many others declare the Czar 
and his whole family were killed in the 
Ipatieff house and they point to the 
bullet holes in the walls of the room. 
The nun from the monastery who took 
eggs and milk to the Czarevitch told me 
that she is positive none of them was 
éxecuted in this house, and that the 
Czarina, the Czarevitch, and the daugh- 
ters were taken away in a motor truck 
which she saw standing in the grounds 
of the Ipatieff residence on July 15. She 
believes the Czar is dead, but that the 
family is still alive. On the other hand, 
one of the priests from the rame monas- 
tery, who held short services upon a few 
occasions in- the house for the imperial 
family, assured me that “ the whole fam- 
ily is alive and well.” 

While I was in Tuimen, the chief city 
between Omsk and Ekaterinburg, one of 
the members of the Russian nobility, 
who was an intimate friend of the 
Czarina, received a message from the 
“interior of Russia by courier saying, 
‘Your friends are all well.’” When I 
questioned the American, British and 
French Consuls, who-were in the city 
throughout the Bolshevist occupation, as 
to their opinions, they stated frankly 
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condemned to death, the Moscow wire- 
less station sent out an official com- 


that they did not know whether the Crar 
was dead or a ive, and they were still 
conducting their investigations. Profes- 
sor Ipatieff, who is now living on the 
first floor of his house, surrounded by 
most of the furniture which was used by 
the former imperial family, showed me 
through the house on two occasions and 
described in detail how the whole family 
was brought from the second floor to the 
main floor by way of the servants’ stairs, 
lined up against the wall and shot. A 
member of the Judicial Investigating 
Commission believes the family was 
killed in this house, but the only evi- 
dence any of them possess is the bullet 
ho’es in the walls and floors and the 
finding of certain property of the Czar 
and Czarina in the ashes of one of the 
stoves. I saw the room in which they 
were supposed to have been killed 
en masse, but I was not convinced by the 
evidence présented there for these rea- 


sons: 

1. If the whole family was executed in 
this room, then seven persons were killed. 
The bullet holes were in the walls and 
some “ bleod clots.” There were no pools 
of blood, and it seemed doubtful to me 
that seven persons should die a horrib’e 
death and leaveon'y small “ blood clots ” 
in the bullet holes and small bloodstains 


- om the floor. 


2. If they were executed in this room, 
then the soldiers’ rif'es cou'd ngt have 
been more than five feet from the vic- 
tims, because the room is very small. If 


killed here the bodies must have been re- 
médved, because they were not found in 
this room nor in the house. By removing 
seven bodies from such a room, in mid- 
summer, when it was very hot and sul- 
try, the members of the family surely did 
not wear very heavy clothing, and it 
seems that bloodstains should have been 
found fn other parts of the house, but 
none was found. 

3. It is stated that the bodies were 
burned after execution in this house 
This I believe is impossible, because none 
of the stoves in the house is large - 
enough. The house was heated, as are 
most Russian houses, by Russian stoves 
built in the walls, and the opening to 
each stove is not more than a foot wide 
or deep. Still, in one of these stoves the 
investigating commission found a mili- 
tary cross which the Czar once wore, cor- 
set staves and a large diamond belonging 
to the Czarina. The stove in which these 
things were found was in the bedroom 
of the Czar’s daughters. This stove was 
never used by the Bolshevist guard, and 
it is plausible that the Czar or Czarina 


find them. This might be substantiate 
by the fact that the investigating com- 
mission, after having the ashes exam- 
ined, failed to find traces of any hume 
bodies. 

I do not believe the evid that the 
whole family was executed here is cop 
vincing. I think the Czar may have be 





was executed outside the city, before a 
firing squad. But was he? Is it not 
possible that the Czar was kidnapped 
after he left the house, surrounded by 
only three Red Army soldiers? Consid- 
ering all of the efforts which were being 
made in and about Ekaterinburg to save 
the Czar, does it seem possible that his 


transmitting secret messages to and from 
the Czar, were among that guard? 

I asked these questions pecause they 
came into my mind while I was in Eka- 
terinburg, and because I asked many 
Ekaterinburg citizens the same. In re- 
ply I received all varieties of answers 
and various degrees of speculations. The 
fact is that no one knows, but all have 
their opinions. Professor Ipatieff main- 
tains that the questions are without justi- 
fication. The priest thinks that the Czar 
was “saved.” The nun thinks he was 
killed afterward. The valet states the 
same. The investigation commission is 
divided. The allied Consuls don't know. 


that he saw the Czar and his 
family in the private office of the rail- 


may be solved. 
Nicholas Ii, former Czar of all the 
Russias, and his family may be dead. 


They may still live. Who knows? 
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By W. P. CROZIER. 
HAT is Lloyd George’s future? 
It is the absorbing question of 
\ \ politics in England. He has 
achieved an unparalleled posi- 
tion. He has climbed, or rather leaped 
with agile bounds, to the top of the 
ladder, displacing brusquely some of 
those who stood in his way. He has 
fought Mr. Asquith in his single-seater 
and Mr. Asquith has indubitably “ crash- 
ed.” He gave the vote to women and the 
women voted for him, not because of 
what he gave them, but, as an Asquithian 
Liberal said with bitterness, because he 
is the only politician of whom they had 
heard. ~ 
The “little Welshman,” in fact, has 
grown to a political colossus. It has be- 
come almost a joke that no great issue, 
no crucial difficulty, can be settled with- 
out him. It is said that in one great 
newspaper office 4 standing headline in 


. the largest type is kept—“ The Premier 


Intervenes "—for use in the latest stage 
of the very latest crisis; and cynics de- 
clare that the parties to every great dis- 
pute insist that it shall go through .it= 
ceremonial and appointed stages until at 
the last“ the Premier intervenes.” “and 
hey, presto! the rabbit emerges from 
the pocket handkerchief. Whether L'oyd 
George is magician or charlatan, a brutal 
dictator or a benevolent autocrat, a ca- 
mouflaged Tory or an unrepentant Rad- 
ical, at all events for the moment he ‘s 

e “top dog.” And probab.y that sat- 


isfies his deepest instinets, for he is, 


above all, ambitious, competitive, pugna- 
cious. : 

In foreign politics we see his way 
fairly clear before him. We have our 
British Junkers who are content that the 
world after its bath of blood should re- 
lapse again into its state before the war, 
but outside their stiff-necked ranks the 
wish is a’most universal that Mr. George 
should “ stick to Wilson.” There is good 
reason to believe that that is what he 
means to do. It is not, of course, that 
he will whittle down any British interest 
that is intrusted to him. It is not that 
he will fail to give due support to the 
just claims of our Eyropean allies. We 
believe that President Wilson, like our- 
selves, appreciates the national timidities 
of European States—of England about 
her security on the sea, of France about 
her eastern frontier, of Italy about her 
unprotected Adriatic coast. 

But Eng and, all the best that is in it, 
believes that on'y in Mr. Wilson’s prin- 
ciples can be laid the foundations of a 
just and permanent peace (however dif- 
ficult it may be to settle each particu’ar 
case by an application of them) and that 
her own best contribution and rafegvard 
lies in the sincere co-operation of the 
English-speaking peoples. 

There are many “official” Liberals 
who dislike and mistrust Mr. George, but 
every time that he shows himself in 
sincere alliance with Mr. Wilson he wins 
them back toward his side. For to many 
Liberals, be it remembered, Mr. Wilson 
has leng been more of a leader than any 
one of their own chiefs. 

Domestic politics are threatening and 
men. wonder whether Mr. George is 
strong enough to ride the storm. Since 
the armistice of Nov. 11 a large part of 
English industry has been almost par- 
alyzed. Great firms and combines which 
would normally have given orders in that 
time to the tune of ha'f a million ster- 
ling. have ventured only a few thousand 
pounds. They fear-that when they have 
bought at the present high rates there 
will be « sudden break in prices, and for 
such loss there will be no compensation 
recoverable fram the Government; they 
are skeptical. enough-of securing any.com- . 
pensation even on stocks which they held 
at the time of the armistice and may now 
sell at a leas... They f 
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THE FUTURE OF LLOYD GEORGE 


Herculean Tasks Lie Ahead of England’s Prem ier—Labor Unrest, Bill for the. War, and. 
Reform of the House of Lords Are Among the Problems to be Met | 


plete uncertainty which at present sur- 
rounds the “ on-cost ” of goods in respect 
of labor charges. 

The Icbor world does not know its own 
mind. It demands a reduction in the 
number of working hours (at the old 
wages) and, having obtained it, straight- 
way demands another. How is it pos- 
sible to quote prices or make contracts 
if one does-not know from one week to 
another what the wages cost will be? So 
industry stops, and, with an eye on Mr. 
George, the commercial world inquires 


From 


what the Government proposes to do to 
restart the machine. And, though in- 
dustry is stagnant, the workers ask and 
obtain more wages; so that prices rise, 
the reluctance te place orders grows, and 
stagnation is increased. Meanwhile, de- 
mobilization quickens, the .workers are 
flocking back to industry, and unem- 
ployment grows. Soon we shall all be 
Yooking anxiously for the old formula 
“the Premier irtervenes.” 

Mr. George’s political position is diffi- 
cult. The fact is that he did far too 
well at the election. The Unionist wing 
‘of the coalition has a clear majority in 
the House of Commons, and the Labor 
Party, the largest single party outside 
the coalition, is in formal opposition to 
him. Where will Mr. George stand on 
the delicate and critical questions affect- 
ernment? Or, take one: sing'e point of 
the greatest political importance—the re- 








every one believes that if Mr. George 
does not succeed in carrying through 
Parliament a radical program of social 
reconstruction, the popular current. will 
set very strongly toward the Labor 
Party. Good judges predict a Labor Min- 
istry at the next election. 

But a Labor Ministry will have ideas 
about land and capital and all economic 
questions which will be very unpalatable 
to the Tory Party. What more natural, 
then, than that the Tory Party, which 
now controls both houses of Parliament, 


L'Mustration. € Underwood & Underwood. 


Lloyd George. 


should desire so to reform the House of 
Lords (which is at present hamstrung by 
the Parliament act) that it will present 
a bulwark against the coming Labor 
Government? But Mr. George is a dem- 
ocrat, a son of the people, a House of 
Commons man.. Where will he stand in 
“@hy attempt to recast the Lords .and 
strengthen it against the House of Com- 
mons? That is a snag, and a big one. 

There are others. There is fre!and; 
where no one knows from one day to 
another what will happen, especially 
when the Sinn Feiners have failed, as 
they will fail, to get their cause a hear- 
ing at the Paris conference. It is per- 
haps a pity that they should fail, since 
the application of “self-determination” 
would certainly result in the temporary 
partition of Ireland, and without some 
such temporary. expedient.there is little 
prospect of Nationalist Ire’and ever ob- 
taining the home rule which is her-right 
(ainee. it. in_on.the. statute veok. for. Ire- 


“that have less? 





and undivided.) 


Mr. George and his 
Government are believers in “ se!f-deter=- — 
mination,” but Nationalist Ireland will 
not have a solution that savors of par- 
























tition; they are Home Ru‘ers by theis owl 


admission, yet the state of Ireland, whieh 
prevents 
them from applying the only home rule _ 


is never without its paradox, 


which is practical polities. 


The bill for the war is coming in. In 
his election campaign Mr. George fell in- 
FMmany - 
rhould be made to pay the whol: t of 
the war. But most thinking persons be-~ 


with the popular demand that 


lieve that it will not be practicable to 


exact. £24,000,000,000 from Germany, and- 


that when the bills for simple “ repara- 
tion” have been paid, there will be little 
more that_can be drawn from Germany. 
That is certainly the view held by high. 
quarters in France, where the suggestion 


that every power was to make an equal 
=<¢laim to war costs, was followed by inti-. 
“*mations, unofficial, but firm, that “ repa-~ 


tation” to France and Belgium~must_ 
~ come-first and not be-prejudiced by the . 
more general.-war costs of the other. 
~ Allies. 

E But if Germany is not going to pay 
~ the British war bill, who is? Clearly the’ 
. British taxpayers. But which -taxpay- 
‘ers? Those: that have more or those 


people, reflecting on the enormous: bur- 
‘den of debt and‘its danger as a cause, of 
~ popular discontent, have come to advo~~ 


eee sees et oe oe 
wiping out quickly and completely a -sub-~ 


stantial portion of the burden. Bonar 
Law, always’ honest and-outspoken, was 
rash enough in his first utterances. to 
express approval of the project. But his- 
party friends looked frostily upon him 
and he has since been much more’ cir- 
cumspect. ‘ 

To judge from ‘his antecedents, Mr. 
George would be in favor: of the levy. 
But behind him in the Commons will sit 
the unbroken phalanx of Tory opinion 
which has ‘already forced Mr. Law-to a 
dizereet - withdrawal. 


able to enforce it on the Tory Party 


(the party which will pay) and so at-_. ; 


tenuate the general burden? It is. diffi- 
cult to see any alternative scheme which 
is -half so hopeful.. There is no doubt 
that the electorate has been led by eS 


~, George to expect that Germany will pay. 


“If ‘she does. not, it will certainly angank. 
“him to find some easy method of remov- 


<ing at least a large part of the debt. 
--from the masses of the people. 


~-». Finally, though Mr. George. is “ top». 


dog,” his position has its difficulties. He 
is not yet leader of the Liberal Party.: It 
‘is Yeported among both coalition and non- 
coalition: Liberals that he has definitely 
decided to summon a meeting of Liberal 
M. P.’s and be elected leader. He can do 
it, and if he does he will succeed. But 
it will be at the cost of a formal split in 
the party, for the Asquithian organiza- 
tion, embittered by its crushing defeat at 
the polls, will take up arms against him. 
Nevertheless. he may emerge trium- 
phant. If he can impose a progressive 
program on the Tory Party or if he 
breaks with them because they will not 
have it, in either event he will have a 
strong claim to the leadership. of the 
whole Liberal Party. He has not at pres- 
ent got either the House of Commons or 
the Ministry that-he desires. If he could 
lead a party composed of the great mass 
of the Liberals, moderate Labor men and 
democratic Tories like Lord Milner and - 
Lerd Richard Cavendish-Bentinck, it 
would suit him well.. As for the rank 
and file of the Asquithian Liberals, they 
desire. to see the _Schism in the party.. 
healed. _ Mr. _.Mr. 
George has his chance...He needs all the 


support that he can get, for labors-of——= 


Hercules..await him... 


e —_ 


Increasing numbers of : 


Will Mr. George =< 
come out in favor of the levy, will he be 
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Our Civilization Is “Permanent Indigestion” 
meme of Today Aim at Being Successful Instead of Being Happy, Says John Galsworthy--- 


HE war is over, German militarism 
| defeated, the League of Nations 
drafted, the Peace Conference’ al- 
ready grappling with varied prob- 
lems. And what the world needs now, 
says John Galsworthy, is a revolution in 
its personal standards of tastes and de- 
mands—a revolution that would be, he 
adds,“ far more important to us than 
any revolution of a political nature that 
has happened or is likely to happen.” 

The English author, who is in this 
country taking part in the celebration 
of the James Russell Lowell centenary, 
refuses to talk of the practical details of 
reconstruction, or of the labor situation 
in England or elsewhere. Only those 
who are in immediate touch with those 
matters can discuss them authoritatively, 
he explains; and he is not in such touch 
with the labor complexities of the present 
day. But he goes on quickly to state his 
conviction that modern civilization does 
need revolution—a revolution in personal 
ideals. This need the war has sharpened, 
he says. At the same time, he believes, 
the war’s economic stress has pushed the 
fulfillment of the ideal further’ away 
In conse-uence of all this Mr. Gals- 
worthy finds civilization at the present 
moment in a bad way. We need not 
more politics and commercial study, but 
less; we need more balance and sim- 
plicity. 

“I feel very strongly,” he said, “ that 
the modern trend of civilization proceeds 
far too much on a machine-made foot- 
ing. There seems to be a continual game 
of producing fresh means to satisfy ma- 
terial appetites, which all the time are 
increasing with the satisfaction they are 
. receiving, so as to force us to.an in- 
creased rate of speed. So we go on a 
continual wild-goose chase. And we don’t 
seem to get any nearer to happiness in 
life. 

“I think that people’s eyes are fixed 
on the political and social disturbances 
and currents of- our time, when they 
would be much more wisely fixed on 
the essential nature of our habits of 
life. These habits are typified, I think, 
in the expansion of town life. This ap- 
plies more to England than to America 
at present, but it does apply to America, 
too, and, I should say, increasingly. 
Everybody seems to be brought up with 
the idea that, to be thoroughly equipped 
on the commercial and mechanical side 
of life is all that is necessary. That 
means really devotion to the continual 
increase of machines and town life, se 
that the output is such that there is no 
hope of our digesting our own discov- 
eries and achievements. We suffer from 
permanent indigestion.” $ 


~ 


Mr. Galsworthy was asked whether he 
believed the minimizing of classical re- 
quirements in university education. was 
in any way responsible for the tendency 
toward domination by machines. 

“No,” he replied, “I think not. One 
can foster the sense of beauty and love 
of nature and.a quieter existence ax well 
on good modern literature as on the 
classics. But the whole thing_is not a 
matter of literary education so much 
as of implanting in young minds some 
kind of a notion of what the object of 
life is, what the real aim of it is. 

“If you were to put that question to 

a hundred young people, what sort of 
proportion’ of them would give you .a 
satisfactory an- 
swer? They would 
answer probably 
that success is the 
aim — it doesn't 
matter.in what suc- 
cess.is achieved, so 
long as success is 
achieved. It may 
take the form 
of mwney or. the 
form of power—l 
suppose those are 
the most salient. 
But the question is, 
Does it ever take 
the form of happi- 
ness? — and if it 
does do they under- 
stand what happi- 
ness is? 

“I believe per- 
sonally that happi- 
ness lies in ba'ance, * 


in the Rents 96.5 


sense of properties 
—is the greatest 
human virtue. But 
the general ten- 
dency of the age is utterly against a 
sense of proportion. We put too 
much power in the hands of machines, 
and they-drive us forward into distor- 
tions. If you want to test that by some 
outward and visible sign you have only 
to look at the general cast of people’ 
faces. For one face that you get that 
shows the quality of proportion, of bal- 
ance, you find nine that haven’t it at all. 
I-speak for my own country,” Mr. Gals- 
worthy added, parenthetically, “1 don’t 
presume to be a student of American 
faces, and I haven't been here long 
enough to make such a judgment pos- 
sible. But,” he continued, “in speaking 
of the lack of balance, I mean net only 
the expression, but the actual form of 
the features; that kind of untrammeled 


Jehn Galsworthy. 


Education the Great Problem Before the World 


look that you get in old-country stock 
seems to be quite gone. 

“ And what sort of life is it that sends 
a man toiling-and moiling all his days to 
achieve at the age of retirement a ruined 
digestion and no power of enjoying what 
life has left him? That is what success 
has brought. 

“As for the effect of the war upon 
the machire-driven trend of our civiliza- 
tion—for the moment one cannot posi- 
tively Say; it is too soon. But I should 
imagine that the result of the war will 
be to speed us up even more than before. 
The war has put greater economic stress 
upon every people. To- meet that, in- 
stead of reducing our wants, we shall 

presumably in- 
- crease our produc- 

tion.” 

At the same 
time, Mr. Gals- 
worthy pointed out, 
the personal effect 
of the long strain 
of the war is nat- 
urally to bring 
people to a point 
where they need 
rimplicity and bal- 
ance more than 
ever. 

“But when peo- 
ple have taken a 
litt!e rest—the rest 
of exhaustion, so to 
speak—they go to 
the battic of life 
again with nerves 
more on edge than 
ever before, and 
with the sort of 
restiv.eness of 
spirit that comes 
from the shock of 
the past and the 
uncertainties of the 

future. It all helps to make tor feverish- 
ness. 

“If I were to put our civilization in 
one word, I should call it feverish, and 
I think that some sort of a revolution in 
our standards of tastes and demands 
would be far more important to us than 
any revolution of a political nature. 

“But I think, too,” he added with a 
smile, “that all this is really vaporing 
about a forlorn hope. I see no signs 
of there being such a revolution in the 
wind. I believe that we shall go on 
speeding up and speeding up until we 
‘fall into our trombones,’ to use Anatole 
France’s expression, from exhaustion. 

“ Yet of course there is in mankind at 
bottom a great fund of common sense. 
which, when it has experienced enough 


of a certain kind of discomfort, does 
turn and get back from it. Our only 
hope, as I see it, is in that. We have 
not as yet ‘experienced enough even to 
see the edge of the precipice we are 
making for. 

“The notion of forming and keeping 
before our eyes an idea of human perfec- 
tion is for the moment conspicuous by its 
total absence. , 

“In a way, all this is perfectly natural. 
The great idea that human beings are 
out for is adventure. That is what makex 
them exploit everything that comes along 
to the utmost. If you get hard condi 
tions you get additional exploitation, 
leading to further adventures, for get- 
ting back into easier conditions again.” 

Mr. Galsworthy smiled. “ After all,” 
he said, “ people may well consider that 
remarks of this sort are the squeaking. 
of a pelican in the wilderness, and that 
the possibility—at all events, the usua! 
idea of human happiness—is right and 
the pelican is wrong. The popular idea 
is success at all costs, success in no mat- 
ter what. And we live in an age when 
the opinion of the majority is supposed 
to be always right! 

“ But, now that we have beaten Ger 
many and the war is over, we do need to 
turn to the cultivation of greater sim- 
plicity within ourselves. We need it 
very badly, and I see no symptoms of it.” 

Mr. Galsworthy has been quoted re- 
cently as saying that most of the great 
ideals of the recent past, such as social 
justice and universal peace, have got 
their quietus by being brought, if not 
to complete fulfillment, at least to the 
point where the practical ‘ways and 
means are being worked -out—to the 
point, that is, of active politics. When 
he had said, the other day, that the 
modern world’s present need was for 
simplicity, balance, quietness, he wax 
askéd how those ideals—and with thei 
the ideals of beauty and kindness—might 
be brought about in a world so feverish. 
so tired, and so strenuous: 

“Through the three great educational 
agencies,” he replied. “If teachers, ar- 
tists, and the press have simple ideals 
and a feeling for beauty there may be 
some chance of an uplift: ‘ Otherwise I 
see none. 

“ An enormous amount depends on the 
people who have control of the establish- 
ments and curricula in which young 
teachers are trained. A great deal de- 
pends upon all imaginative work. Above 
all much depends upon the press—which 
seems now almost wholly given over to 
politics,” he added. 

“ Education is the important thing in 
all this. It is a great persona! problem.” 


Strange Heirlooms Bobbed Up at War’s Rummage Sales 


HERE has been a renaissance in this 
country since the opening of the 
war, centring in New York. It was 

brought about by the rummage sales 
which have been going on, almost con- 
stantly, for the benefit of war charities. 
War organizations have appealed to 
the community to contribute the super- 
ijuities of ‘their wardrobes and house- 
holds, and the feminine public has arisen 
almost as one woman to respond to the 
call. it has ransacked the nooks. and 
corners of what pass in New Yerk for 
_ attics and cellars. It has brought out 
its duplicate wedding presents and others 
not duplicates, but which for various 
reasons have been a thorn in the flesh. 
The women have given up even their 
own mistaken selections, which they have 
outgrown. That is the renaissance. 
Conspicuous figures in the renaissance 
are.the old-time ice-water pitchers. They 


have been household treasures, and have 
occupied a place of honor second only to 
the big illuminated family Bible, which 
antedated them perhaps a little. They 
weie usually placed on the marble top 
of a black walnut sideboard, ornamented 
with large bunches of grapes in relief. 
No self-respecting dining room was com- 
plete without one. 

The Treasurer and Trinket Fund of 
the Aviation Committee of the National 
Special Aid. Society. which is one of tne 
rummage rales with a more imposing 
name, has received at least thirty of 
these o'd-time ice-water pitchers. And 
they have all sold. That makes it look 
as if the renaissance might be back- 
pedaling, but this is not really so. The 
Treasurer and Trinket people find that 
those who buy ice pitchers are getting 
them for use and not for beauty. Some 


“of them go to boarding-house keepers 


and others to hunting or fishing lodges, 
where they do reat service. 

Books might te written about the 
strange old clothes that are excavated 
from trunks for the rummage sales, but 
they have nothing to de with a renais- 
sance. They only go to show where 
thriftiness and saving cease to be virtues. 
There are queer old dresses, lined and 
interlined, of the ice-water pitcher date, 
with great quantities of material, a 


‘revelation in the present day, when a 


yard or two of silk and a bit of chiffon 
make a gown. 

Wives dispose also of their husband’s 
old clothes. It was a perfectly new good 
gray suit which a certain man doffed 
when he put on his uniform to go to 


the other side. From the moment the- 


armistice was declared this particular 
soldier turned his thoughts with longing 
to that particular gray suit. He dreamed 


of it. He asked for it immediately on 
his first visit home. [It was not to be 
found. Oh, yes, his wife had given away 
a iew old things—yes she did remem-, 
ber, something gray that she had not 
unfolded. 

To have come home from war to this! 





Fine Art in Japan 

E sum of $525,000 was realized at 

a recent public auction in the Tokio 

Art Club when K. Matsuzawa’s 
collection of antiques and objects of art 
was sold. Five hundred connoisseurs 
from Oraka, Kioto, Kobe, and Tokio at- 
tended, according to the Japan Bulletin, 
and competition among the bidders was 
very keen. A kettle once owned by 
Rikyu brought $30,000, a landscape by 
Sesson $18,906. More than $5,900 was 
paid for many other articles. 
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Panacea for Unrest Among French Workers 


Industrial Democracy, Unknown to Business Leaders Before the War, Is Recognized by 
Younger Men as a Medium of Contentment . 


NE hears a great deal in France 
QO about the possibilities of a revo- 
lution—a word that comes back 
to its own with something of the 
freshness of youth now that we are all 
as bored with the overworked “ Bolshe- 
vism ” as with “ camouflage” and “ over 
there.” 

Of course the opinions are many and 
varied. Some French people are ex- 
tremely pessimistic, in spite of the im- 
mense vote of confidence won by Clem- 
enceau in the Chamber of Deputies in 
January. They fear the C. T. G., (the 
great trade nion of France;) there 
was widespread syndicalism before the 
war. If the Bolsheviki cross Poland, 
“the bridge of Europe,” anything might 
happen; even if Germany escaped they 
wou'd certain'y get a strang!eho!ld on 
Italy and use it as a springboard to leap 
upon France. 

Others maintain: that revolutions do 
not take place in victorious countries, 
but no theory is so often disproved as 
that history repeats itself. 

There is no doubt that the proletariat 
of France has certain good reasons for 


discontent, but it seems to me that most | 


of them are discounted by certain quali- 
ties in the French character which peo- 
ple when generalizing are too apt to 
overlvok. 

Leaving all ancient grievances and tend- 
encies quite on one side, (and, in fact, 
most of them were obliterated by patriot- 
ism during the long period of the war,) 
the main cause of unrest at the present 
moment is the abominably high price of 
food. For this the Americans and British 
are parily to blame, but even more so 
that stratum of the French people who 
are as heartily cursed by their own com- 
patriots as by the victimized foreigner; I 
mean the shop-keeping class, the hotel 
keepers, the restaurateurs. Since we en- 
tered the war and sent over an.army ac- 
companied by four great relief organiza- 
tions we have literally poured hundreds 
of millions of dollars into France. Leav- 
ing aside the accumulating effects upon 
the thrfity French, the net result is that 
the mercenary class I have just alluded 
to have centralized all the food in order 
to sell it at exorbitant prices to the 
spendthrift Americans and the hundreds 
attached to the various delegations to 
the Peace Congress, who find ne way of 
escape from the arbitrary prices of the 
city in which they must remain until the~ 
treaty is signed. . . 
» For there is an abundance of food i 
France. One has only to glance into the 
provision shops in the wealthier districts 
of Paris alone to be reassured that as 
long as you have the price you will run 
no risk of starving, even if the congress. 
wrangles for a year. But. unfortunately 
there is an enormous population beyond 
this district, and the poor or semi-poor 
who dwell in it cannot afford the prices 
forced upon the guests of the capital and 
the French whose incomes are still large 
enough to defy the worst that the pira 
cal middleman can accomplish. 

When I left Paris in January there 
was a deep rumble of discontent from 
these victims of greed and extravagance, 
and those at the top heard it and were 
uneasy. The other day, however, I saw 
a brief dispatch in The Times, stating 
that the French Government purposed to 
regulate prices and establish markets for 
the poor. It is high time. _ 

There was also a good deal of unrest 
in the invaded districts, recently evacu- 
ated by the intolerable Hun. The in- 
habitants who had not fled, but suf- 
fered months or years of oppression, wel- 
comed the allied armies with extravagant 
joy, which, however, was short lived. 


The Government will not allow the refu-~ 


gees to return and sends potatoes and 
bread to the devastated villages, but it 
has been unable to rebuild, or even refur- 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


nish, the ruins in which the miserable peo- 
ple live. It is too busy and it purposes to 
rebuild that part of France with German 
money. But the long suffering are im- 
patient, and so are the soldiers who have 
returned to this martyred region either 
on leave or after their demobilization. 
They are cold and hungry and generally 
wretched, and they know that the large 
cities are prosperous and the refugees 
well taken care of. They are the most 
pitiable victims of the war and the only 
wonder is that their lamentations are not 
louder and more continuous. We hear a 
good deal about certain American relief 
organizations who are rebuilding, &c., but 
they are little oases in that vast gray 
area of desolation. 

It is true that certain of the dis- 
charged soldiers who have drifted to the 
large cities will only do the minimum of 
work at the maximum price, and it is 
also true that in 1917'there were seri- 
ous mutinies in the French armies, 
soviets were formed, there was a spread- 
ing disinclination to go on fighting for- 
ever against what d to be hopel 
odds. These mutinies were suppressed by 
shooting one culprit out of every ten, for 
France, being a real instead of an ama- 





teur military nation, stands no nonsense, . 


and the danger was passed before the 
French civilian public got more than an 
inkling of it. Nevertheless the “ Bol- 
shevist tendencies ” of a certain part of 
the French Army, and its danger to 
French institutions after demobilization, 
are openly discussed by the pessimists; 
also the disinclination to work by cer- 
tain of these men after over four years 
of life in the trenches. 

All this sounded very portentous when 
I heard it, but, as I look back at it in 
perspective, it seems to me that the 
whole question hinges upon the employ- 
ers of the industrial class and that they 
are likely to solve it and avert disaster. 

It must not be forgotten that France 
is still immensely wealthy. Her war 
taxation has been light compared with 
ours, hundreds if not thousands of new 
fortunes have been made—for instance, 
Louis Reynaud, the automobile maker, 
has accumulated some five hundred mill- 
ion franes; rich and poor alike never lose 


DUNKIRK’S FOUR YEARS OF BOMBARDMENT. 
e ee By 


their thrift, and colossal sums of money 
have been spent by the allied armies in 
France. The British are almost as ex- 
travagant as we are, and—the upper 
class, at least—even more generous; 
while the other Allies, if less self-indu!- 
gent, have been forced to spend a high’y 
respectable amount. France has suf- 
fered in this war more than any of the 
belligerent nations, and is entitled to 
every penny she can wring out of shifty 
Germany, but she does not pretend to 
deny that she has profited enormously 
in the matter of cold cash. It is esti- 
mated that if all goes well—that is to 
say, if the proletariat is not obstreper- 
ous—she will be on her feet, flourish- 
ing, in three years’ time. 

There was a time when :American 
business men called France the most old- 
fa. hioned, hidebound, conservative coun- 
try in the world; but that was before the 
war. I asked a French business man 
why his nation, with its reputation of 
being the most intellectual and brilliant 
in Europe, was so maddeningly slow, and 
he replied promptly: 

“ Because we were very happy before 
the war. In spite of strikes the average 
man was quite content if he could live 
up to his standard, and he generally 





‘could. You see that our rapacious taxi 


drivers are even now quite content to 
make fifty franes in tips a day, and will 
not come out after dark at any price. We 
are satisfied after a certain point and 
do not demand the earth as you de.” 
This is a profound truth, and, com- 
bined with the suppleness of the French 
educated mind, will play a significant 
part in the shaking down of France. 
There is little to be hoped from the old 
employers. They preserve the methods 
and attitude toward their men that sur- 
vived the French Revolution. After a 
certain age the French mind becomes 
crystallized, static. You might as well 
ask them to unbend and take a personal 
interest in their employes as to exhibit 
even a passing curiosity in business 
methods or changes outside of France. 
But it is vastly different with the 
younger men who find themselves at the 
head of manufactories (where things are 
made by hand) or usines (where ma- 
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chinery does the work). These men all 
served their time in the trenches, and” 
the army is the one democratic institu- 
tion in republican France, For the first 
time they had an opportunity to learn 
the vast advantages of an intimate under- 
standing between master and man, 
learned the idiosyncrasies of the laborer, 
as well as conceiving a deep affection and 
respect for the qualities that went so far 
toward making the poilu the great soldier 
he was, and received the new vision which: 
(if there are enough of him) will enable 
him to drive France safely through the 
dangers that beset any country at the end 
of a long war. 

Many of these able, energetic young 
men were only permitted to serve a short 
time at the front and were then sent — 


. home to conduct the business so neces- 


sary to the Government and to the wel- 
fare of France. Quick, kecn, supple as 
only ‘a French mind can be, (when it 
wants to be,) those young employers shed 
the conservatism of their race like an 
old snake skin and simply bounded into 
the front line of modern business men, 
I had the privilege of talking several 
times with M. Hector Pilon, one of the 
leading industriels, who has the one 
usine of its kind in Europe outside of 
Germany; he makes the apparatus of 
the X rays, the wireless, and the deli 
cate instruments which detect sound un- 
der water and enable airplanes at @ 
great height to telephone to the surface, 
That is as close as I can get to describ~ 
ing what is beyond my feminine compre- 
hension.“ What M. Pilon told me, how- 
ever, of the new psychology of the young 
business man and employer could: be 
grasped by the most unscientific mind. 

He has a comparatively small usine, 
employing only sixty-two men and 
women. Therefore, he is far better able 
to put the new psychology into practice 
than those, like Reynaud, who employ 
many thousands. - It is quite a simple 


* matter to call every one of his employes 


by name, to remember his or her family 
affairs, to find time to receive and smoke 
a cigarette with any man who has a 
grievance. But that is merely the hu- 
man side—vastly important, however, 
and one that never will be adopted by 
the employer of the old school..- 

M. Pilon, like other of the young 
employers, very soon recognized that the 
workingman must be enabled to make 
more money, both because of the ascend- 


’ ing seale of price and of the general dis- 


content all over the world. There were 
two ways of accomplishing this end— 
abolish the absurd old custom of ‘em- 
ploying three men at low wages to do one 
job that one man could do, and with 
enthusiasm, if the wages for three were 
concentrated in his own pay envelope 
(with the millions of dead, mutilated and’ 
tubercular, there was no danger of un- 
employment for those who were left); 
also fix a minimum price for the day’s 
wage, induce them to concentrate six 
hours’ leisurely work into three, and 
spend the rest of the day on piece work © 
with extra pay. Oddly enough, the men 
did not take to this last innovation at 
first. It was too new, too complete a 
somersault for their more slowly moving 
minds... They looked at it with dark sus 
picion, seeing, as we would say, a nigger 
in the woodpile. . 

M. Pilon, who had made the sugges- 
tion collectively, was forced to ask for 
volunteers to try the experiment and con- 
vinee the others that the old or new way 
was best. He would abide by their de- 

One or two adventurous souls came 
forward, tried it out, convinced the others, 
and now all the men (M. Pilon says he 
does not dismiss three men a year) speed 
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By DEEMS VEILLER. 

AM a transient in New York. 
They tell me that lower Broadway 
‘was made for me; they tell me that 
I support the theatre, and that 
Chinatown was created for my delight, 
but I am without ade juate board, bed, or 
lodging. The 102 best hotels of the city 

refuse to. contain me. 

I am not a cantankerous man. At 
home I am held a first citizen. Our 
house has two porches, and my wife keeps 
three domesties—if possible; but here, I 
am superfluous te the room clerk. It 
seems that I am not a Buyer, and Fet- 
ruary is the month for Buyers. Then 
they inhabit the earth and all the rooms 
in New York. 

As I sit opposite my unlit grate in an 
unspeakable hostel, not even a third-class 
hotel, but a hotel of no class at all your 
New Yorker would slang it, I cannot re- 
frain from reflecting bitterly upen the 
discrepancy between the ideal and the 
actual, anticipation and realization. That 
things are not what they seem, that old 
story that I recited from a platform in 
my school days, smote me with a fresh 
poignancy the moment I stepped from 
the train into Grand Central Station. 

I had thought of an obsequious, uni- 
formed, chocolate-colored one, who would 
seize my suitcase, my portmanteau, and 
my old green umbrella and usher us into 
a waiting taxi. 

If I had waited for this { would still 
be standing on the platform. I did not 
write my wife, but the first vehicle of 
conveyance that I used in New York was 
a thing called the subway—an under- 
ground sort of street car, much over- 
crowded. I could not induce a porter or 
a taxi or any of the conveniences of life 
to notice me. They all passed me by. 

As I arrived in this ungenteel manner, 
it is no surpise to me, upon deliberate 
consideration, that I was refused at the 
102 best hotels: Still I cannot rid myself 
of an emotional bias against Buyers, this 
race that has overgun hotel lobbies and 
corralled all the bedrooms. 

A room clerk with whom I had some 
argument told me that New York’s hun- 
dred best hotels afforded a combined ca- 
pacity of 39,595 rooms, that two more 
hotels were opening, the Commodore, 
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The Adventures of a Transient in New York 


After Wandering in Search of New Sensations and Finding No Shelter Among Hundreds 
of Hotels, He Returns to His House That Has Two Porches 


Nand 
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“A Fifth Avenue bus is a green island in a seething sea of traffic, without motion 
except for the gentle vibratory throb of the engine.” 


2,000 rooms. and the Pennsylvania, the 
largest hotel in the world, 2,200 rooms 
plus 2,200 baths; besides 300 new rooms 
opened by the McAipin. I gathered up 
my impedimenta, hoping, at feast, to 
find lodging in a bathtub there, when the 
room clerk casually added that‘the num- 
ber of transients who flowed into New 
York daily was estimated at 100,000 to 
250,000. I computed rapidly in my head. 
Then I decided to go to a boarding house. 

A boarding house is a discouraging 
base of operations, but I had with me a 
list of the things I thought I ought to 
see, and the things that my wife thought 
I ought to buy, and on it were Coney 
‘Spanish Cathedral, and such places of 
historic interest as would be interesting 
to the women folks at home, such as 
Riverside Drive and Broadway, Green- 
wich. Village, the Tenderloin, the Bow- 
ery, and Fifth Avenue. I wanted to buy 
a few books, and I thought I ought to go 
in for a glimpse of New York tife. And 
there were my twe friends, Van Alistyne. 
a man of standing, and Peter Williams, 
a man of understanding. It was my 
duty to see them both. 

Even from my particular point of dis- 
advantage, a hall bedroom, in a respect- 
able brownstone, in an obscure side 
street, I contemplated this program with 
an anticipatory glow. 

I had read of Coney Island in O. Henry 


and all the current magazines. I wanted 
to observe humanity and sauerkraut, the 
hot sizzle of sausage, and the dusty 
tramp of feet, mixed with the music of a 
earrousel. I wanted to hear barkers shout 
raucously: “Come and view the Turk- 
ish maiden, beautiful, bewitching, straight 
from the harem of Ali-Haroun Bey.” I 
wanted to eat hot-buttered popcorn and 
peanuts. 

I found Coney Island a desolate sub- 
urb, boarded up, closed down, with a 
Winter surf beating against a deserted 
shore. An old longshoreman, with skin 
the color of seaweed and an empty lob- 
ster pot in his hand, was the only human 
being in sight. I looked from the in- 
verted bow! of the sky to the angry sea, 
and in-wired, “ Where is Coney Island?” 
He of the lobster pot looked at me, with 
the look that a gourmet casts on an 
oyster in May, and in his fine cracked 
voice he whispered: 

“You are out of season, Sir.” 

Cheated out of New York because I 
was in season, and of Coney Island -be- 
cause I was out of season, I rode back 
to the city, making philosophical asides 
to the conductor on the general unseason- 
ableness of life. He was a suspicious 
sort of chap. I think he suspected me of 
being an investigator. He was incom- 
municative. 

When I reached New York it was too 
early to do anything but go shopping. 


So I entered a department store. - I 
bought a pink silk thing with fringe for 
was a kimon. I bought a straw sun hat 
was a kimona. I bought a straw sun hat 
with flowers on it for my sister, because 
I thought she would like te see what the 
Winter styles in bonnets were in New 
York. I bought a green necklace of 
wooden beads, and a beaded purse, and 2 
couple of lengths of dress goods, which 
would make a suitable present for al- 
most any one, and then I thought of silk 
stockings. My wife wanted some. 

I wanted to buy her the finest pair of 
silk stockings in New York. But 1 con- 
fess to a feeling of uneasiness when the 
person behind the counter said: “Open- 
work silk stockings are the latest thing, 
$12.50 a pair.” She exhibited to me 
with’ some eagerness the newest line of 
openwork hose upon a form leg. It was 
90 per cent. openwork and 10 per cent. 
stocking. Not only the price, but the de- 
sign was prohibitive. I pretended to 
overlook the entire matter. I made for 
the street, but on my way I was caught 
in the intricacy of a revolving door, and 
reached the pavement somewhat flushed. 

I swung into the shopping crowd of 
Fifth Avenue. She (the throng was of 
that gender) was in an ungentle hurry. 
I essayed to cross the street and became 
entangled in a maze of moving vehicles. 
To extricate myself I mounted a Fifth 
Avenue bus. A Fifth Avenue bus is a 
green island in a seething sea of traffic, 
without motion except for the gentle vi- 
bratory throb of the engine. 

Here 1 rested a while, observing the 
fashion parade on show, for I wanted 
to write my wife whether short skirts or 
long were the rule. But for the life of 
me I could .not decide, for some werc 
very long, like tight swaddling clothes 
around the ankles, and others were very 
short, like children's skirts, just below the 
knees. I sat on this quiet observatory as 
long as I dared; then, because it was 
growing late, I again sought the pave- 
ments and continued on mry way. 

Lunch, I snatched at a lunch counter 
in the shadow of a big hotel. I have 
discovered that the chief function of a 
big hotel is to supply customers to the 
cheap restaurants in the neighborhood. 
Here I met those who-roomed in the ad- 
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jacent emporium of comfort, and I have 
absorbed this generality conceining the 
nature of transients, that they are di- 
vided into two classes, those who room 
well and dine around the corner, and 
those who dine we!l and room around the 
corner. 

With this in mind, | telephoned Van 
Allstyne and made a dinner engagement 
with him. He offered to show me New 
York life. Seeing life is a continuous 
and convivial occupation. It took a week 
of evenings to do it. Van Alistyne said 
it was seeing New York. We went to all 
the places that no genuine New Yorker 
ever visits except when showing the town 
to out-of-town friends. We saw citizens 
from Hohokus, N. J., and Keokuk, Iowa, 
and Hoboken, and all those places that 
fare so funny on the stage and so de- 
pressing in reality. 

My old alpaca umbrella cost me a 
quarter every evening. 1 hai! from one 
of those States where tipping is pro- 
hibited by law. I remember the night 
when I handed over my initiation fee to 
the custodian of the cloak rack on the 
threshold of a lobster palace. It was— 
er, annoying. 

I had rather looked forward to meet- 
ing the New York waiter, but when I 
reached the metropolis he was obse'ete. 
Female waiters everywhere, dressed in 
black, wearing saucy little aprons, and 
caps perked atop their pompadours. Bar- 
maids are the only kind of waitress not 
allowed by law in this city. But I be- 
lieve in prohibition—of all waitresses. 

I am-not a fussy man about food. I 
eat what’s put before me, but our girl 


Annie, at home, knows my ways. I like . 


orange peeled whole and served on 
with granulated sugar near to 
I like my toast cut thin, and my 
thick. And if these details are 
te which I.am accustomed, I 
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feel the impact of a faint depression. I 
am not dyspeptic, but rather tempera- 
mental. How was_I to know that chicken 
a la king was chicken hash? Could 1 
foresee the contents of lobster farcée? 
My rage as I found these dishes out—and 
others—occasioned me a slight indiges- 
tion. * 

So much so, in fact, that I began to 
show a morbid curiosity about the other 
half. I called up Peter Williams, who 
volunteered to show me the other side of 
New York. 

All I can say of the Village is that it 
isn’t a village, and it was there that I 
met Tiny Tim. He wore his hair cut 
long, as is the custom in that neighbor- 
hood, and seemed to me a most remark- 
able individual. “I express myself in 
flavor. Taste my soul candy,” said this 
denizen of “ Bohemia.” “Just as others 
express themselves in painting, litera- 
ture, and art, I express myself in candy.” 
It was only 25 cents a package, and the 
cheapest work of art I ever had the op- 
portunity of purchasing. I bought four 
packages just to take home as curiosities. 

Williams pointed out the Tenderloin to 


me. It was a keen disappointment, being 
merely the block in back of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, a place patronized by 
New York's best people and a few music 
teachers. The district seemed eminently 
respectable. When I complained of this 
to Wiliams, he exp:ained to me that the 
city had been cleaned up long ago and 
was no longer what it had been in the 
good old days. We then looked for the 
Bowery, but-could not find it. I wanted 
te rec Riverside Drive, but Williams re- 
fused to accompany me. He had set out, 
he exp'ained, to show me the other side, 
and Riverside Drive was merely-the west 
side. I took a subway, but, finding it 
did not step at the Drive, decided to buy 
that view on a picture postcard, and go 
to the Spanish Cathedra! instead. 

The Spanish Cathedral is a tiny chapel, 
uptown, at 157th Street. It seemed the 
only place of peace I had been in since I 
landed in Grand Central Station. It is a 
place of altar ‘ace and blue flickering 
candles, gemmed with paintings. I want- 
ed to take a snapshot of it, but the 
guard would not let me bring my camera 
inside. ; 


The Hand of Fate —S_—j’ 


By BELLE WILLEY GUE. 


E was a motorman; informally they 
met; 
His handsome, clear-cut face she 
‘ never will forget; 
Her large, expressive eyes as they looked 
~ up to him 
Made all his past seem dark and all his 
future dim. ; 


At first they spoke no word; each read 
the other’s thought; 

All sorrow and all joy that life to them 

had brought 





Then vanished from their hearts; there 
was no love so dear 

That it could hold her back from him as 
he drew near. 


No duty that he fe't had pow’r to make 
him pause. 

They rushed together, there, in spite of 
human laws. 

Her husband and his wife would say 
they, both, were wrong . . . 

Her car had blocked the track . . . he 

had not rung his gong! 


2 e 
Finally, I decided to buy a few books 
and -go home. It was Williams who 
directed me to a bookshop in the lower 
Thirties. It seemed a charming place, 
but I could not understand it very well. 
It was, in fact, quite beyond me. The 
walls were done in a deep orange, and 
when I admired the wallpaper, a pleas- 
ant person in a smock, who was selling a 
book to me, told me that the room was 
composed on a color chord. It was built, 
she told me, according to the new system 
of color organization. Its effect was 
achieved upon the suspicion that corre!a- 
tion exists between the underlying prin- 


_ ciples of musical harmony and color har- 


mony. It was decorated on the very 
plausible assumption of a definite rela- 
tionship between that unit of musical 
composition, the octave, and that unit of 
color composition, the spectrum. 

Though I explain it quite clearly, I 
cannot say that I am thoroughly con- 
versant with this theory. Anyway, the 
literature in the shop belongs to the same 
movement as the color chord. 

From sightseeing I took refuge in a 
newspaper, and read about a hotel to be 
operated, not from the hotel man’s point 
of view, but from that of its customers, 
with a restaurant where placards forbid- 
ding tips were hung on the wall. Re- 
straining an impulse to try it I bought a 
ticket, a berth, and a baggage check. I 
was going home. 

That night in the sleeper, while the 
train wheels ran along singingly, and the 
_porter promised to wake me at 7, it oc- 
curred to me that the real essence of 
life in New York was in its recapitula- 
tion. It was with enjoyment that I 
thought of the morrow, when my alpaca 
umbrella would be in its familiar place in 


‘the old umbrella stand in the hall, and Tf 


would say to my wife: . 
“ Life in New York a 
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George Washington Memorial Building, Proposed to Commemorate Both the Revolution ary 
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War and the Struggle Just Ended. 


Memorial ‘Temple Under Way in Washington 


Fund Left by the First President Was Basis of Project for Majestic Structure Which Can Be 
Utilized as a Joint Monument to the Mén of "17 and’76 


By RUPERT HUGHES. . 


9 AND "76! 

1 fi The men of 1917 have fin- 

ished the task begun by the 

men of 1776, and have paid the 

debt incurred. The odd coincidence 

in numbers stands as the symbol of a 
real bond. 

Washington borrowed of France the 
men and the money that saved the day 
for the freedom of the colonies. Wilson 
sent back to France the men and the 
money that saved the day for the free- 
dom of the nations. We 


the temple be? Surely the religion of 
democracy, of freedom, of equality, of 
opportunity. 

It should express the triumph of the 
ideals of Washington and the founders 
of this Republic as those ideals have 
spread throughout the world and united 
the world im the recent bloody victory 
over the spirit of autocracy. 

The difficulties in the way of erecting 
such @ temple are the expense at a time 
when the nation is staggering under a 
burden of debt; the discovery of a proper 


carried out to the attainment of the no- 
blest memorial imaginable. 

The explanation can be briefly made: 
Since George Washington would accept 
no money for his services to the nation 
two gifts were voted to him, one con- 
sisting of a sum in cash, which he dis- 
posed of as an endowment to the 
university now known as Washington 
and Lee; the other a number of stock 
certificates valued then at $25,000. This 
latter amount he set aside in his will 
to be used as a cumulative fund for the 


But the country had now fairly blos- 
somed with universities, every State hav- 
ing its own. The movement languished 
until the Presidency of the association 
was given to Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, sis- 
ter of William C. Whitney, who, as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, won the title of 
Father of the New American Navy. 
With characteristic Whithey energy, 
Mrs. Dimock set about the accomplish- 
ment of the long-negiected ideal. Gath- 
ering about her many eminent associates, 
she succeeded in aceumulating a fund of 
~ $350,000 in cash, and 








‘repaid Lafayette with 
Pershing. 

There is a universal 
eagerness to build a 
fitting memorial to the 
heroes of the war of 
wars. Monuments will 
spring up all over the 
United States to indi- 
vidual men, officers, 
and organizations. But 
there is a desire for one 
great memorial. 

The on_y place for it 
is, of course, the cap- 
ital of the country, and 
Washington has been 
and will be in a large 
sense the capital of the 
world. 

No memorial wi!l be 
appropriate which has 
not a lasting value and 
a dignity of usefulness 
as well as beauty and 
splendor. No statue or 
group of statues could 
be reared which would 
express what this me- 
morial must express. 
No 1 ‘af liad 
cannon, though it were 











made of steel barrels a 
mile high, would convey 

















the message. An im- 
perial arch would imply 
nothing more than 2a 
gateway for conquer- 
ors and wou'd act sim- 

















































































































ply as an obstruction to 
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contingent subsc ri p- 
tions to a still larger 
amount; and in procur- 
ing from Congress the _ 
rant of an ideal site, 
the tract of land for- 
merly occupied by the 
Pennsylvania Station, 
and now covered in 
part by temporary 
buildings of the War 
Department. This is 
almost the only desir- 
‘ able site remaining un- 
occupied in Washing- 
ton. 

Finally, Mrs. Dimock 
succeeded in arranging 
a competition in de- 
signs’ by a dozen of the 
foremost American 
architects. The Com- 
mittee of Award se- 
lected from these a 
plan of such impressive 
beauty as to silence 

This majestic struc- 
ture is spacious enough 
to house a multitude. 
The main auditorium 
occupies a floor space 
of 38,500 syuare feet, 
with a gallery of 10,000 
square feet, giving a 
seating capacity of 7,- 
000 persons; it would 

















furnish room for inau- 
gural receptions, na- 





tional and international 











conventions and confer- 





traffic. 


ences, orchestral con- 








The right memorial 





certs and celebrations. 





















































































































































must be a temple, a 


Several smaller halls 









































































































































temple of architectural 
graudeur, a museum 
for statues, busts, tab- 
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are grouped about it to 
J accommodate meetings 
of smaller bodies, mili- 








lets, archives and inter- \_ 
esting relics, a place of 
daily resort, and a hall ; 
where meetings can be 
he'd. 

It is am amazing fact that Washing- 
ton, the city of monuments, the mecca of 
congresses, has no large and dignified 
meeting place, no convention hall of any 
dimensions. 

The memorial described would there- 
fore meet a pressing need: 

‘ What idea should this memorial most 
vividly express? Of what religion should 


Floor Plan of the Memorial, with Auditorium Seating 7,000 in Centre. (A) Assembly Rooms for Various National 


Organizations. (B) Reception Rooms. (C) Carriage Passage Through Building. 


site, and the selection of a design worthy 
of the idea. 

By a strange good fortune taese diffi- 
culties can be removed, the ideal realized, 
and time, money, and hesitation saved. 
Construction can, in fact, begin at once. 

Our entrance into the war interrupted 
the execution of plans which with a 
slight adaptation can be resumed and 


diffusion of knowledge. In the vicissi- 
tudes of time the stock he bequeathed 
lost its value and the dying wish of the 
father of his country seemed likely to 
remain ‘forever unfulfilled. 

It was nearly a century later before 
a movement was set on foot to fulfill 


the -wish. A society was formed and° 


various projects were advanced, among 
them the foundation of a university. 





‘of veterans, 


tary, patriotic, scien- 
tific, medical, educa- 
tional, and the like con~ 
ventions. 

On the second floor is a banquet hall 
with serving rooms, seating 600 people. 
Here also are rooms to be set apart as 
the permanent headquarters of societies 
of reserve officers and 
groups of patriotic and other societies. 
The third and fourth floors would con- 
tain a museum and library for the care 


( Continued on Page 14) 
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Romanticist Paintings to be Sold at Auction 


Ae 





Art at‘Home and Abroad 





“Le oped by Elihu Vedder, (Painted in 1867.) In the Mentress Collection to 


be Sold by the American Art Association. 


in art has been thorouhly ob- 

scured by its application to any 
kind of work too incoherent to be other- 
wise classified. “ Romanticism” is said 
by the people who say that “ still waters 
run deep” and other falsities. Paint- 
ings are called romantic when they look 
unnatural, just as the cheap effects of 
a spiritualist medium are held to savor 
of the life unknown. 

Romanticism in painting is, neverthe- 
less, a quality that exists and brings to- 
gether souls devout and remote from 
their contemporaries. It has been de- 
fined as “ strangeness added to beauty,” 
but the strangeness must be that which 
invites intimacy, not that which repels it. 
‘4n the group of paintings brought to- 
gether by Mr. Montross, and now to be 
dispersed by auction through the Amer- 
ican Art Association, this elusive, en- 
chanting, poignant quality prevails. In 
choosing from the works of diverse, even 
in a few instances, antagonistic artists, 


OMANTICISM is an _ outworn 
phrase, the meaning of which 


‘ this discerning collector has drawn to the 


surface the rarest. gems of art, all 
worthy of «a sympathetic association, 
nearly all touched with the mood of 
dream and exaltation that visits us when 
we let ourselves indulge our spiritual 
curiosity, when we pause to wonder and 
seek without attempting to analyze. 

Of course, we expect from a painter 
like Albert Ryder veiled meanings, hints 
of the intense beauty of ordinary life 
when the heart of its mystery is sought, 


intimations of an existence beyond ra- 


tionalism—the mysticism which ie made 
visible through the painter’s mecium, 
something as close to a miracle as a 
practical and rationalistic age can pro- 
duce. The little paintings in the Mon- 
tross collection are the purest expression 
of this spiritual quality. The “ Dancing 
Dryads” hag attached to its frame a 
fragment of verse made by the painter: 


In the’ morning, ashen-hued, 
Nymphs came dancing from the wood. 


It is a gay little,composition and full 
of the sense of the life in everything 
and joy at the heart of nature, the tone 
is pallid gold, and the nymphs move to 
an exultant rhythm. “The White 
Horse” is a more beautify] piece of 
painting, and demonstrates the power of 
abstract form and color to move the 
imagination independently of the subject 
matter. There is not a hint of story or 
sentiment in this stout, commonplace 
beast in his stall; but the generalized 
forms, the irradiating glow of the light, 
the unity of the impression turn the 
subject into a poetry as mers as that 
of Coleridge. 

Blakelock’s “Moonrise” and “ En- 
campment, Evening,” also are the ex- 
pression of emotional energy working in 
isolation toward spiritual ends; and they 
achieve almost the same fusion between 
the subject and object, although Blake- 
lock’s genius submits with a greater do- 
cility te system than Ryder’s. 

Arthur Davies is here in eight early 
examples, painted with that concentra- 
tion upon unity which makes each one of 


, of light and color. 
haired creatures, with their clumsy forms 


these precious early things a cult ohject, 
a “lamp in a windless p!ace that does 
not flicker.” The loveliest is the slim 
panel “The Call of Spring”—a young 
nude figure clasping the branch of a 
tree the foliage of which is sensitively 
traced against a sky of blue and gray. 
There is one picture by A. H. Wyant, 
a “Suneet,” and in this one finds a more 
restrained emotion, a more austere out- 
line, without the intrusion of individual- 
ity, the most august little picture in the 
whole collection. Horatio Walker is an- 
other artist who offers his best to this 
collection, and his best is a picture of 
pigs in a barn, “The Siesta.” Again it 
is a question of taking a familiar object 
and turning it into beauty by the magic 
These great>coarse- 


and gross suggestions, have been dipped 
in the richest color and bathed in the 
warmest light. They are so enveloped 


in atmosphere, they give the painter such. 


a chance for animation of surface and 
originality of design, that they are for- 
gotten as swine ‘and held in dear 1e- 
membrance as a golden product of art. 

Winslow Homer’s “Waiting” is a 
water color, a woman seated out of doors. 
The figure is sculpturesque, roughly 
hewn as if from granite, and the pose 
suggests that of a sibyl by Michelangelo. 
Elihu Vedder’s “Le Mistral”. ig a pure 
fantasy. The figure typifying the north- 
west wind is drawn with energetic linear 
rhythms; the agitated sway of the rib- 
bon scrolls above the head of the ad- 
vancing maiden conveys the sense of vio- 
lent emotion held in control. The wide- 
flung curve of the ribbon flowing from 
the*hand to the ground is a beautiful 
line and the design is masculine and 
bold, worthy of the artist who estab- 
lished a standard of decorative illustra- 
tion in this country too intellectual and 
teo artistic to be followed by a “ school,” 
too individual to tempt imitators. 





Landscapes and Sculpture at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. 

The Jennie Sesnon Gold Medal for the 
test landscape in. the Pennsylvania 
Academy exhibition went to Charles H. 
Davis for his very handsome canvas 
“Over. the Hill.”. A skyful of windy 
clouds hangs over a hilltop the solid sub- 
stance of which is made evident. At the 
right a tall ragged tree lifts itself like 
a tall veteran, erect though battle 
searred, against the sky. The picture 
probably seems to the larger part of its 
public a sky picture. Much, certainly, 
is made of the expanse of the heavens 
with the clouds “children of dews, 
mothers of sh s,” roanting free over 
the landscape; nevertheless, there is a 
disturbing formlessness in the sky, which 
is perhaps more apparent to an observer 
happening to come directly from a par- 
ticularly fine Constable than to one 
whose opportunities for comparison are 
confined to the present exhibition. But 
if one says that Mr. Davis has painted a 
tree picture there wi.l be little con- 
tradiction. This gaunt tree Springing 
from the earth with an energy still 

splendid in its decline, holding high its 
battered plumes, is an achievement. 

The other landscapes include a number 
of high quality. The “Canal at Centre 





\ 


Bridge,” by Edward Redfield, is strong - 


in its linear structure. -The~ straight 
lines of the canal vanishing 
unbroken perspective, the perpendiculars 


. of the tall leafless trees and “the curve 


of the doming sky make.an impressive 
architecture, while the fabric of cvlor 
and.tone thrown over this sturdy framc- 
work is unusually tender and gz-acious, 
Another excellent landscape is tne 
“ Road to the Post Office,” by Theophile 
Schneider. The road has character. it 
pursues its way Over a stream on wooderr 
stilts, attending strictly to business, then 
on the further bank permitting itself a 
fiisky little curve to celebrate its free- 
don, and climbing again in a straight 


_and narrow line to a little grown of 


windowed fronts looking out, wide cyed 


in an 


and plain, on a scene rich in natural 
henauty. 

‘ John Folinsbee’s “Wet Leaves” in 
Callery A is a sensitivé thoughtfully 
painted picture, full of charm and 
rea‘ity. .The title indicates the quaiity 
scught and found. Other landscapes by 
E. F. Rook, Pau! King, Chauncey F. 
Ryder, W. L. Lathrop, W. L. Metcalf, 
J Alden Weir, John F. Carlson and Er- 
nest D. Roth claim attention for excel- 


lent craftsmanship, with now and then . 


creative force and poetic visinn. 

In the sculpture the group that takes 
the George D. Widener Memorial Gold 
Medal is the “Belgium” by Jess M. 
Lawson, that aroused admiration for one 
brief hour at the Academy of Design in 
New York and. had to be withdrawn on 
account of a technicality. It is a fine 
performance, rugged, expressive, com- 
pact—a crouching mother with haggard 
face and powerful limbs, holding her 
child to her breast with a gesture of pro- 
tection and _ defiance. The broken 


rhythms are appropriate to the theme 


and so is the massive unity of the ma- 
terial. The shapes made by the disposi- 
tion of the child’s limbs, &c., within the 
large boundifig line are not altogether 
fortunate, however, and the modeling, 
though strong, is somewhat re- 
peating accents and. emphasizing unim- 
portant details. The sculptor is certain 
to do. still more interesting work than 
this. 

A remarkable portrait bust is that of 


Dr. J. A. Wesener, by Emil R. Zettler. © 


The deep head, thick neck, heavy cheeks 
and firm pressed lips are made to cor- 
vey. an impression of intellectual power 
as great as the obvious physical power, 
and the rendering of the whole physiog- 
nomy is eloquent of the keenest research 
on the part of the sculptor, who has suc- 
ceeded also in producing a very beautiful 
statue of carved wood. 





Paintings by Jerome Myers. 

Jerome Myers is holding a retrospect- 
ive exhibition of his paintings at the 
Milch Gal'eries. Many of these pictures 
have been in hand for years, subjected 
to the slow processes of development 
that make an oil painting ‘ material'y 
beautiful whatever the subject or idea 
may be. But the subject matter in this 
case is always delightful. No one so 
pily as Mr. Myers has painted the chil- 
dren of the cjty—dressed in their best or 
in their worst, following a hurdy-gurdy, 
watching a merry-go-round, grouped 
about a bandstand, playing in a park, 
looking on at a procession, drinking deep 
of all the urban joys of a metropolis. 

They are not classic little children, 
softly rounded and brushed smooth. They 
wear big bows, but the loops and ends 
are gayly awry. Their hair—nearly al- 
ways at least one ‘has glorious Venetian 
red hair—strays waywardly. Their little 
blue and yellow and pink and white 
dresses have a jeweled depth of color. 
Their attitudes and gestures are spon- 
taneous and childlike and their’ little 
bodies have flexibility. 

There is not very much in the way of 
composition. The items of the picture 
are strung like pearls and rubies into 
charming garlands hung at random as in 
the street decorations of an Itaiian holi- 
day. Apart from the highly individual- 
ized children the color is everything. 





Exhibition of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. 

The eta annua! exhibition of 
the National - Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors comfortably fills 
the three main galleries of the Fine Arts 
duilding. The appearance of the gal- 
leries has been considered with amiable 
intention. Seldom have they looked bet- 
ter on their days of parade. Furniture 


of well chosen design has been borrowed ' 


for the South Gallery, and the sculpture 
placed on tables and pedestals in pleas- 
ant companionship with chairs and 
benches has much more the air of being 
at home and in. a permanent abiding 
piace than when, as formerly, it stands 
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“Jack and Mrs. Sprat,” Decorative Painting by Edith M. Magonigle. 


(in the 


Annual Exhibition of the National Association of Women Painters and Sculptors.) 


detached and is obviously in the transient 
class. The libera! use of green vines and 
branches also makes the rooms agree- 
able. 

It cannot be said that the exhibits do 
not need this careful environment. All 
works of art that have the slightest 
vestige of character—and without char- 
acter they are not works of art—nced 
such consideration. But the public will 
be impressed by the positiveness of the 
exhibition. The painters have worked 
with a firm hand. and the sculptors have 
used direct methods. 

In the South Ga'lery Mrs. Magonigle’s 
“Jack and Mrs. Sprat,” an amusing bit 
of decoration, errs, if at all, on the side 
of firmness and saliency. The Chinese 
types rather emphasize the unoriental 
emphasis, but the architecture of the de- 
sign, boldly displayed, is admirable. 
Lucy W. Hurry’s “ Peacock Panels” are 
curiously weak in design for the strength 
of the color. Martha Walter’s “ Child- 
hood” is not a decorative painting, at 
least does not wear the uniform of 
decoration, but how much charm there is 
in the gentle wandering outline of the 
two little figures on their green bench in 
a leafy shade! The vague color sp'ash- 
ing over the canvas resolves itse’f at a 
suitable distance into a quite definite 
though flexible pattern. The whole 
picture speaks with a casual accent. 

Alice Beach Winter’s child picture is 
very different in kind, less free in the 
use of the medium, more cautious and 
tame in color and pattern, but there is 
much of childhood in it, especially in the 
attitude of the litt'e girl who stands, one 
hand holding, almost as if for support, 
to a sturdy iris stem, the other stretched 
out in the fluttering uncertainty of bal- 
ance left over from the recent period of 
babyhood, an appealing, dimpled little 
hand that fits the earnestness of the 
babyish face. : 

Mrs. Mottet shows the test work she 
has done in her figure, “ At the Top of 
the Steps.” Theresa Bernstein shows a 
dark little “Town and Bay,” with high 
lights, a picture that makes you think of 
a brunette with inecorrigibly flashing 
teeth. Mrs. Wise shows a calm young 


part of the Hanging Committee. The room 
is full of fresh points of view, and the ex- 
hibits are pleasantly varied. -The range 
is wide, from Theresa Bernstein’s “ The 
Music Lovers,” robust in statement, 
heavy in color, individual in manner, to 
“The Kiss,” by Florence Ivins, as keen 


“and crisp in sentiment as in technical 


method. Here are Christina Morton’s 
festive market of Guada'oupe, Cecilia 
Beaux’s “ Portrait of Robert Brande- 
gee,” with its effective background; Hilda. 


Beleher’s-“ Cook’s Tour,” humorous- and - 


well designed, but disagreably hot in 
color; Camelia Whitehurst’s “ Betsie,” 








with its sparse, ragged patches of pig- 

ment and opulent characterization, and 

Ellen Emmet Rand’s dark portrait of 

Doug'as Robinson, full in modeling and 

expressive. 

Anna Fisher’s “ Working on the Pier ” 
takes the National Arts Club Prize of 
$100, It_is well P inted—in 2 
heavy impasto, with a clever disposition 
of accents—a serious picture that com- 
mands respect without arousing enthusi- 
asm. “A Cheerful Litte Street,” by 
Florence Frances Snell, justifies its title. 
“ Filemina,” by Elizabeth C. Spencer, is 
a city park subject, the title ré'e played 
by a little gir! with a big red ball, a big 
pink bow and “boots innocent of buttons, 
and a face devoid of features, yet beauti- 
fully suggesting hidden resources of tem- 
perament and character. It is entertain- 
ing ta contrast the electric spontaneity 
of this childish figure with the subdued 
and kind little boy painted by Lydia 
Fie'd Emmet and exhibited under the 
title “In the Studio.” 

The Middle Gallery is given over to 
sketches, a numerous collection. The as- 
sociation offers a “ Sketch Prize,” which 
this year goes to Helen K. McCarthy for 
her “Early Spring.” Among nearly 
300 items in the gallery two or three 
stick in the memory for one quality or 
another—Julia Dewey’s “The Meadow 
Road,” for the lovely purity of its color; 
Esperanza Gabay’s “The Hothouse,” for 
the peculiar effect of diffused yet inten- 
sified light characteristic of the interior 
of such a place, and Ethel B. Schiffer’s 
“ Anna” for its ingratiating method of 
combining an ink outline with dim color 
washes. 

The section of sculpture is richly 
fortified by a number of Jane Poupelet’s 
compact animated figures of men and 
women and beasts, a group of stiongly 
generalized figures by Alice Morgan . 
Wright and the learned if somewhat 
mannered work of Lucy Perkins Ripley. 
One of the last took the sculpture prize 
—a woman’s figure called “The Inner 
Voice.” The management of the flat 
planes is admirable, but the sculptor 
seems not quite to have assimilated the 
influences that have passed through he: 
mind and into her work. Even the 
beautiful piece of garden sculpture above 
which the figure is placed is somewhat 
lacking in energy for the archaic char- 
acter of its forms. If we are to put new 
wine into such extremely old bottles the 
vintage should be supremely good. Work 
so far above the average as Mrs. Ripley’s 
is, even at its weakest, tempts to. fault- 
finding. It is too good not to be of the 
best. 

There are many animal subjects, nearly 
all carefully observed, but few as ir- 
resistible in their ‘scrupulous portraiture 
as Grace Mott Johnson’s “Just Born.” 
Since we gre presently. to -have a Zoo. 





already is done in this field as to fore- 
east a national school worthy of com- 
parison with that which followed in the 
wake of Barye. 
There. is a section of minjatures in the 
exhibition showing no special advance 
- over the miniature exhibitions of former 


~ seasons, and there is a small group of 


batiks by Mary Tannahill and Mary C. 
McClean. The exhibition is open until 
March 3. 





Paintings and Drawings by Jennings 
Tofel. 

At the Bourgeois Galleries is a group 
of drawings and paintings by Jennings 
Tofel, a young artist who has felg the 
impulse toward deformations of the hu- 
man figure rather more insistently than 
his contemporaries in this country. -In 
his drawings it takes the-place of intel- 
lectual content and decorative design. 
The ability to give all the parts of a 
figure the look of belonging to a con- 
sistent whole is an old-fashioned gift, 
and rejected of the young masters to 
whose circle Mr. Tofel telongs, but it has 
a harmonizing and soothing effect upon 
the mind that none of the substitutes 
they as yet have offered can achieve. 
Therefore many of us must continue to 
be pagans, suckled in our creed outworn, 
if we hope to eseape forlornity. 

The paintings are more interesting 
than the drawings. What they attempt 
is infinitely beautiful-and stimulating, 
and they show what has been attempted, 
which in itself constitutes a merit. But 
they give the impression of drawing 
from. shallow depths: The extremely 
clever preface to the catalogue suggests 
that possibly the artist lets more of his 
energy escape in words than safely can 
be spared from his other art. 





Indian Pictares. 

Western genre paintings by American 
artists are on view at the Babcock Gal- 
leries. W. Herbert Dunton . celebrates 
the life of the p'ains rather than any in- 
dividual type of Indian, and William 
R. Leigh’s “The Night Watch” a'so is 
as much a portrait of rage brush and 
wide horizon as of the human physiog- 
nomy. Robert Henri’s “ Francesca,” on 
the other hand, is portraiture pure and 
simple, with the characteristic Henri 
g int to the ‘arge rolling eyes, a fas- 
cinating twist to the full lips,- and, of 
course, a brilliant and attractive color 
scheme. There is a portrait of a Chey- 
enne Indian,. “ Bob-tailed Horse,” by H. 
Harris Browne. The artist, who has 


’ studied character to much purpose, ex- 


presses the mental and physical su- 
periority of the Cheyenne in the fine fea- 
tures. When it comes to Indian life, 
however, features count very litt!e with 
the public, the “one solitary horreman,” 
b anket weaving, pottery making, scout- 
ing, hunting, all the activities of this 
a ien ‘ife, which is the 'ife of the original 
American, are of interest. to us. Even 
good painting is not too exacting'y de- 
manded. A painted Indian is a good In- 
dian provided he does something the 
white man is curious about. These In- 
dian res will be highly valued in the 
future, not for their aesthetic qua'ity, 
which varies to an astonishing degree, 
but because they are history. It is the 
modern way, as it was the way of the 
cave dweller, to “tell it with pictures ” 
and waste no words about it. The exhi- 
bition lasts through the month. 





Other Exhibitions of the Month. 

A collection of paintings by Content 
Johnson at the Hotel Majestic until Feb. 
28, includes a number of careful por- 
traits, rather heavy in modeling and 
warm in color, one study of oxen labor- 
ing over a hilltop which recalls the 
artist’s earlier work in this kind, land- 
scapes and village scenes, and a pleas- © 
antly lighted interior with a woman 


An exhibition of sculpture by Massey 
Rhind and paintings by E. Irving Couse, 
Ivan G. Olinsky, Edmund W. Greacen, 
H. Giles, and H. F. Waltman may be seen 
at the Salmagundi Club afternoons, .(ex- 


surpassing that of Hamberg-it is none-—-cept-Sunday,)-from 2 o'clock until 6, to 
teo soon for our seulptors te specialize. March 1 inelusive. 


as “ animaliers,” and such excellent work 


At the Ardsley Studios in Brooklyn the 
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Japanese prints shown in January will 


- remain through February, with other 
prints, largely by the pupils of Kuni- 


yoshi, made in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and _ illustrating 
“ Scénes of Barbaric (i. e., foreign) Life.” 
Among the Barbarians, Mr. Fie!d says 
in his highly personal little catalogue, 
were counted the inhabitants of our own 
country, and he adds: “These prints 
are singularly free from the animosity 
one might expect in the art of a people 
which has so recently suffered the 
coercion of a stronger nation. As art 
the prints have, apart from their charm 
of line and color, a message which ap- 
peals to me greatly, a message neither 
lacking in humor nor in| tolerance.” 
There are also pictures by Julia Kelly, 
Samuel Rothbart, Thomas Bodnar, and 
Bernhard Gussow in the exhibition. 

An exhibition of paintings by Maurice 
Fromkes will be open at the Cosmopoli- 
tan~Club-untit- the 18th of- March. At 
the MacDowell Club an exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture will be open 
until March 2. It includes work by Mary 
L. Alexander, Gifford Beal, Reynolds 
Beal, George Bellows, C. K. Chatterton, 
Bernhard Gussow, Robert Henri, Leon 
Kroel, Florence Mix, Rex Slinkard, John 
Sloan, and Thalia Millett. 


Roosevelt Memorial Scholarship. 


A Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 
Scholarship has been presented to the 
New York School of Applied Design fo- 
women by Mrs. Allen Boyd Forbes. 

This permanent scholarship provides 
instruction for each year for a student 
in any of the classes of practical de- 
signing which are taught in the school— 
textiles, wallpapers, posters, interior 
decoration, illustration, and fashion 
sketching. 

The school is in its twenty-sixth year 
and is one of the first schools in the 


United States to teach women practical ¢ 


trade designing as a special profession. 








The Hansen School 
~ of Fine Arts 
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DAY. EVENING AND . 
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AT WHAT AGE DOES. A MAN 
GROW OLD? 


tion the other day. His answer is 
worth repeating: “It all depends 
on the man.” 


| ASKED a friend of mine that ques- 


Take your own circle of friends as 
an example. You know some men 
who are old at forty. You know 
some who are young at sixty. It all 
depends on the man. 


General Foch is 67. Premier 
Clemenceau is 77. Wilson is 63. 


General Pershing is 59. Edison is 72. 


There is no fixed law of mortality. 
The death rate at forty among males 
is more than twice that at twenty. 
But it need not be. It is entirely 
within the range of scientific possibil- 
ity to increase the vitality of forty to 
that of twenty. It all depends on the 
man. 


Good health means youth—no mat- 
ter what your years. Good health 
means happiness. Good health means 
wealth—for the richest man is poor 
indeed without it. 


Almost all of us start out in life 
with the birthright of good health. 
When we were young we were. made 
to take careof our health. Our par- 
ents compelled obedience to Nature’s 
laws—overseeing our daily routine. 


Only when we reached maturity - 


were we permitted to neglect our 
health as we plunged into the work-a- 
day whirl and worry of modern busi- 
ness life. 


The one thing to which the Ameri- 
can business man gives little atten- 
tion is his health. And yet that is 
the one thing that makes everything 
else possible. 


It is not wise to worry unneces- 
sarily about health. You know that 
many people think themselves sick 
who are really not sick at all. 


On the other hand there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of people in 
New York today who need medical 
attention—but who do not have 
the least idea that there is anything 
- the matter with them. 


Ignorance in regard to health, when 
knowledge is so easily obtainable, is 
a sure way to invite ill health and 
suffering. Even an automobile en- 
gine will not run satisfactorily with- 
out a periodic overhauling. Four out 
of every ten-deaths in the United 
States could be postponed for years 
with proper care. 


Too many people think only of to- 
day. 
back in your easy chair this Sunday 
morning-—-perhaps with your wife and 
kiddies by -your side—and plan the 
tomorrows, so full of opportunity. 


The terrible thing about disease is 
the insidiousness of it. It does not 
develop over night. Like everything 
else, it has its beginnings—ittle signs 
that you hardly notice at the time—a 
headache—a momentary pain about 
the heart—a certain indefinable sore- 
ness in the abdomen—toss of weight, 
appetite and sleep—unnatural nerv- 
ousness, lassitude, irritability, -etc. 
When the pain does come it is all too 


DEATH RATE PER 1000 
AMONG WHITE MALES 


United States Life Tables 
Census 1910 





frequently a sign that irreparable 
damage has already been done. 


You may be “suddenly taken sick” 
tomorrow, as the saying goes, but in 
reality it is not sudden at all. For 
days and weeks, or months perhaps, 
some vital organ has been giving way 
and finally it can stand the strain no 
longer. Early attention might have 
avoided the trouble. 


Long before the heart breaks down, 
or the kidneys refuse to function, or 
the arteries become affected, there is 
a period of slow change that reduces 
your efficiency and your resistance to 
disease. Those signs of trouble, 
which may mean nothing to you, are 
readily observed and charted by the 
expert medical examiners at the Life 
Extension Institute—trained medical 
men who do nothing else but search 
the human body to detect any spot of 
trouble or danger which may be caus- 
ing a present lowered condition, or 
may later bring: about premature 
breakdown if not checked in time. 


People are beginning to realize this. 
Scores of men and women come to us 
every day and the request is worded 
almost the same in every case: 


It is a fine thing to be able to sit 





“I feel well enough, but I’m not. 


sure. I want you to examine me 
thoroughly and tell me exactly where 
I stand in regard to sickness and 
health.” 


That is the sensible way to do it. It 
is the only way. If there is anything 
wrong that you do not suspect, a 
periodic health examination will re- 
veal it before it is too late. And if 
everything is all right—fine and 
dandy! You sleep better just for 
knowing the folly of your fears. 

Now just a few words about the 
Life Extension Institute—-one of the 
greatest influences for good in Amer- 
ica today—the corner-stone of the 


begins in childhood largely be- 
cause of neglect of the human 
body, and 


_ the early age of 12 ift 
trateis any guide as to vitality. 
great national movement to prolong 

human life. 


The Life Extension Institute was 
founded alittle over five years ago by 
ex-President Taft, Professor Irving 
Fisher, of Yale; Alexander Graham 
Bell, Charles H. Sabin, Robert W. de 
Forest and one hundred other eminent 
authorities in this country and abroad 
to provide just such necessary health 
examinations as we have spoken of 
above, and to teach further the simple 
every-day principles of personal hy- 
giene that every man and woman 
should know to avoid disease and 
needless suffering. 


These men serve without compensa- 
tion of any kind: The Life Exten- 
sion Institute was planned to be self- 
supporting — nothing more. Two- 
thirds of the profits are set aside in a 
trust fund for health work of a na- 
tional scope. a 


The Life Extension Institute works 
hand-in-hand with the highest ideals 
of modern, scientific medicine. It is 
irrevocably opposed to fads 
quacks and charlatans. -It is ethical, 


The Life Extension Institute has a 
Hygiene. Reference Board of one 


and . 


hundred leading scientific men, in- 
cluding the Surgeons General of the 
Army (retired) and Navy, and U. S. 
Public Health Service, several ex- 
Presidents of the American Medical 
Association, Commissioners of Public 
Health, and others interested in 
public welfare. A complete list will 
be furnished on application. 

The Institute’s Health Service con- 
sists of an intensive physical examina- 
tion of the whole body,together with 
quarterly chemic and microscopic ex- 
aminations of the urine, review of the 
member’s personal and family history, 
daily living habits and health prob- 
lems, detailed reports, hygienic guid- 
ance and instruction, monthly health 
journals and keep-well leaflets. 


It makes no difference where you 
live. The Life Extension Institute 
has a staff of twenty examining physi- 
cians in the main office here in New 
York, a branch office in Chicago, and 
a staff of more than 5000 physicians 
throughout the United States. 


Examinations of subscribers who 
live in New York City and vicinity are 


_ made at the head office of the Insti- 


tute, 25 West Forty-fifth Street—on 
appointment by telephone or letter— 
between the hours of 9 A. M. and 
5 P. M. 


Convenient appointments can also 
be arranged with the Institute’s ex- 
aminers in the member’s home district 
or city. Women physicians are avail- 
able at the main office for the exami- 
nation of women members who prefer 
them. Visitors are always welcome 
at the main office of the Institute. 

A coupon is printed below for the 
convenience of those desiring further 
information about the Life Extension — 


- Institute, and the tremendous good it 


is doing in the great national move- 


ment to prolong human life. 


OFFICERS = DIRECTORS 
LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
oard 


. ‘heirman of the B 
PROF. IRVING FISHER, 
Chairman Hy: Re Board 
Professor of Sueease ‘conomy, Yale 
MAJ.-GEN. WILLIAM C. GORGAS, 


tant 
EUGENE LYMAN FISK, M. D., 
Director 





CHARLES HB. SABIN, 
President Trust 
_ @f New York 





GENTLEMEN:—Please send me a copy of “The Growing Movement to Prolong Human Life” and other literature descriptive of 


the services of the Life Extension Institute. 


It is understood that this request involves no charge or obligation. ve 
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LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. (Dept. 10-A), 25 W. 45th Street, New York 


Telephone, Bryant 1997. Chicago Office: 5 N. Wabash Avenue 
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machines waited for propellers. We of- 
fered the men in wages whatever time 
they could save. After much delay they 
were induced to consider the proposition, 
and the first week they reduced the 
forty-nine and one-half hours to thirty- 
eight, and later, under the influence of 
speeding up, they reduced the time to 
twenty-three and twenty-one and one- 
half hours. 

A boy of 17, however, who had been 
well educated, but was not yet old 
enough for military service, and quite 
unskilled with tools, demonstrated what 
a skilled workman is worth by making a 
propeller of this pattern in eighteen and 
one-half hours, after only three weeks’ 
practice. So much for trade union pro- 
ficiency. 

To belong to a trade union should be 
a guarantee of proficiency. Today it is 
only aguarantee of a slow worker. 

Making certain flying boats in another 
factory, we offered the men the whole 
value of the machines, irrespective of 
the amount of time they saved, with the 
result that they exactly doubled their 
wages at the first attempt by making 
the machines in half the time. Asked 
“where we came in,” it was not difficult 
to explain that we had the plant, factory, 
and machinery and their own labor 
available for more work during the time 
saved, and the profit thereon, while the 
extra materials used would bear us an- 
other profit, and so they were fully en- 
titled to the value of the time they 
saved. There was no need to share 
profits. 


to their disgust. These things will tell 
before long and undo the unions. 

A wounded boy, with a stiffened and 
bent elbow, acting as porter in the works, 
came to me in the factory and asked 
that he might learn the trade. I an- 
swered, “ Certainly.” To this he 
that, because he was 22 and 
spent his youth in a workshop, 
declined to allow him to pick up tools. 
He pointed out that these were the 
his pals had died for and he 
crippled for—he having always been a 
soldier, having served his youth in 
army and having taken part in the fight- 
ing at Mons. So much for trade unions’ 
sympathy for men and their sense of 
equity. . 

In England the Government has done 
ineredible injury to labor as a result of 
lack of firmness and knowledge. If they 
had been half as frightened of Germany 
as they are of labor, we should never 
have entered the wer. 

Pandering to the demands of labor 
leaders, the so-ca'led excess-profits tax 
of 80 per cent. maugurated im the early 
stages of the war was retained long after 
it had performed ‘its function, and be- 
eame 2 tax upon profits whether exces- 
sive or not—and, worse, it cost the 
country at least 20 per cent. more on 
every contract than it need have done. 

Its effect was that a contract which 
would have been made up as follows: 
A. Materials 


eee ee eee eee eee ee 


: 


C. Overhead charges .......... 20 
Profit required ............... 6 
WE initia can o20.cetsccced £106 


had to be made by the contractor in 
consequence of the Government still 
‘exacting 80 per cent. of the profits upon 
industry whether such profit was great 
or not, as follows: 


ye | ee Pee Tere 30 
Wn BE soins cc tcdGeccevcss’s 50 
C. Overhead charges .......... 20 
.Profit necessary to provide the 
Government with four-fifths 
of profit and the contractor 
his above 6 per cent......... 30 
WR ncn ocho tecwes cvasces £130 


Thus the country had to pay £130 for 
the value of £106 in order to satisfy 
labor, and the.general cost of living was 
automatically and unnecessarily in- 
creased. Labor never gets a good bar- 
gain froma Government because it can- 
not be reasoned with, it has to be fooled 
with a bait, for it cannot face, under 
any conditions, a payment for value re- 
ceived. Its medicine is concealed in 
sugar, and yet rt swallows its own poison 
daily. 

An election was won on the dishonest 
ery of the cheap loaf. Had the workman 
paid the minute tax required on corn, his 
loaf today would cost him half what it 
dees. Today the English Gevernment is 
embarrassed owing to Mr. Asquith’s 
Cabinct having promised labor that it 
should return to pre-war privileges. No 
one knows that labor had any pre-war 


Panacea for Unrest Among French 
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up and either stay on in the laboratories 
with their piece work or take it home. 

The women are equally satisfied, and 
were easier to convince, as they are for 

ost part educated—girls who have 
taken up chemistry as a career, knowing 
how slender are the chances of marrying, 
and young widows. Mz. Pilon, by the 
way, has the highest opinion of women 
employes of this type. 

But of course there are many other 
points to be covered. These employes, 
despite their increased wage, still suf- 
fer from the high prices of food. There- 
fore he has a substantial midday meal 
served them at a nominal price, and it 
ts the intention of this class of employ- 
ers to start co-operative stores all over 
France which will enable the working 
class to live well no matter what profi- 
teerings may be going on above. 

Louis Renaud and André Citroen—to 
mention only two—who have enormous 
usines, covering many acres and employ- 
ing thousands of men and women, not 
only serve as high as twelve thousand 
meals a day, but some time since e=- 
tablished immense co-operative stores, 


where their employes can buy everything 
they need from food to baby clothes at 
wholesale prices. There are also rest 
and recreation rooms, doctors and nurses. 
It is to be hoped that the older employers 
will die of peace now ‘that the long 
strain of war is over. 

Of course, all of these prosperous 
young employers have generously sup- 
ported war relief organizatiors. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth than our 
fond belief that we have done it all. 

M. Pilon has the most profound faith 
in the French workman. He is, accord- 
ing to this experienced observer, who 
has visited all countries of importance, 
including our own, the most industrious, 
the most thirfty, the most contented if 
treated fairly. He loves work for its 
own rake as well as for its wage, and all 
M. Pilon’s men who were obliged to serve 
at the front invariably spent their leaves 
of absence in the usine. They all look for- 
ward, unless they have already achieved 
the goal, to owning a little home sur- 
rounded by a fertile acre or two and to 
a growing bank account—they love to 
save—not to being a Louis Renaud or 
the President of France. It is the em- 
ployers’ joh to see that they do realize 


this modest ambition and never feel the 
pinch. 
’ Se far so good, but M. Pilon says 
much rore must be done toward achiev- 
ing that real democracy which is the 
ideal today of all enligitened minds, and 
he thinks that the lycées and universities 
should take it im hand. For imstance, 
hundreds, if not thousands, of engineers 
were graduated every year before the 
war. They were all capable, highly 
trained, scientific, many were bri liant. 
But to human relationships, to the en- 
tente between master and man, between 
the director and the directed, they never 
had given a thought. To them the labor- 
er was merely the beast of burden or the 
machine to turn out the goods. Far 
from brutal! or even callous, they were as 
indifferent to the personalities of their 
inferiors as only the completely un- 
psychological can be. 

Now, during these last four years and 
more, the French laborer has been a 
poilu. He not only has proved his worth 
to himself as to the world, but he has 
had throughout that not inconsiderable 
period an entirely new social experience 
—the attitude, half paternal, half demo- 
cratic, of officers to men. He has been 


Memorial Temple Under Way in Washington 
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of precious relics, souvenirs, and books 
on the art of war, and the histories of 
our soldiers; and smaller reoms for such 
special purposes as may arise. 

When the United States entered the 
war, this project was well on its way. 
The committees had finished the hardest 
part of the task, securing a grant cf 
land from Congress, an inspired and in- 
spiring design from architects, and a 
large sum of money. Well begun is 
half'done. But the outbreak of the war 
and the concentration of the national ef- 
fort on the one great purpose put a stop 
to the collection of funds. 

The triumphant conclusion of the war 
sees Mrs. Dimock and her associates at 
work again with a new zeal because of 


the enlarged scope of the memorial. The 
plans have received the indorsement of 
the highest authorities. P-esident Wilson 
wrote: 

My Dear Mrs. Dimock: I am very 
much interested in the plans for the 
George Washington Memorial Building, 
and hope most sincerely that. they will 
Prosper and the memorial be finally built. 
It is entirely to be desired. Very sin- 
cerely yours, WOODROW WILSON. 


orating. Subseriptions in large and small 
amounts have been received and will 
be welcomed: Every child who contrib- 
utes 10 cents receives a button carrying 
the legend, “ This pin mcans a brick in 
the Memorial Building.” The name of 
each child and of each donor of any 
amount will be entered on the records. 


The architect of the building, Evarts 
Tracy of Tracy & Swartwout, is one\of 
America’s eminent architects. He has 
just returned from more than a year of 
active service in France as a Major of 
Engineers, and is giving his enthusiastic 
attention to the development of the plans, 
which, fortunately, need little alteration. 
Major Tracy is a great-grandson of Rog- 
er Sherman of Connecticut, who was one 
of the committee to draft the Declaration 
of Independence. He was technically edu- 
eated in France, and his wife is the 
great-granddcaughter of one of Napo- 
leon’s’ Generals. In France Major Tracy 
was at the head of the Camouflage Serv- 
ice. He has designed important build- 
ings, the Missouri State Capitol’ being 
one of them. 
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ETnieadein as Foe of Labor 


privileges except that of organization, 
yet labor must be restored to its ante- 
diluvian and barbarous habits for fear 
of rousing its anger. 

A great and prolonged strike was once 
ended by the representative lawyers 
agreeing that the needs of both sides 
should be proposed by the labor side’s 
advocate. The employers pretended to 
object and left the conference. Labor 
immediately accepted, thinking it was 
unfavorable to employers. Thus labor 
has to have its leaders fooled for lack of: 
brains. 

No one yet has prevailed upon the or- 
ganization of labor to rouse up and be- 
come civilized, and no. one has the pluck 
in politics to tell it the truth. Labor is 
represented in the Government by men 
of high ideals, but they are practically 
outside trade unionism. Labor is gradu- 
ally becoming aware of the folly of its 
leaders and will yet be turned. But it 
is paying a bitter pricz. 

Freed from- the tyranny of trade 
unions, workmen showed themselves 
heroes at the front. Let them decline to 
go back to the servitude and debasing 
influence of their present unions’ system! 
Ordinary robbery is dealt with im the 
courts of law. Why not try the leaders 
of this the greatest robbery in the world 
and let the system stand or fall upon its 
merits? 

Unless a League of Nations provides 
us with industrial peace, let us finish the 
war. Foch is good enough to settle it. 
The present situation is a disgrace to 
statesmen, who cannot recognize our 
enemy in all his camouflage. 


Workers 


treated with affection, intimacy, and, as 
between human beings, equality, which 
has not in the least interfered with his 
cheerful obedience to orders nor to his 
leve of work. Mrs. Joseph Blake told 
me tha: she had made it her practice to 
visit the poilus in her husband’s kos- 
pitals since the beginning of the war 
and she had always found them, and 
never more than since the armistice be- 
gan, looking forward to taking up their 
old life. 

Nevertheless, the poilu is now a highly 
sophisticated being compared with the 
reservist of 1914, and his mind, once 
torpid, has learned to think. No one 
realizes this more than the younger em- 
ployers pf France, and if they can drum 
the old \oenes into line by working on 
their fears or find other young men to 
buy them out France has a bright future’ 
before her and will more than ever stir 
up the envious hate of Germany. 








SAFEGUARD YOURSELF 
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importance of precaution under present 

entities cannot be eaaperased. Why 
chanevs, when at a nominal cost, without in- 
rendered 
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The Plain Story of a Man Who Asked 


“Can I Really Improve My Memory 


In One Evening?” 


AM the sort of man who makes this life a 

hard one for those who offer anything to the 

public. I am a skeptic, a suspicious ,erson, 

a doubter—by reason of many disappoint- 
ments. But when I am conyinced—and to make 
me so is not a simple process—I go the whole 
way in just the opposite diréction. So this story 
is written for you men and women like myself, 
who insist on “knowing a little more about it.” 

I had read about the Roth Memory Course. 
I could hardly help it with full page advertise- 
ments appearing weekly and monthly in all the 
greatest pericdicals. I had seen it stated that 
by the application of Mr. Roth’s principles an 
average or €¥en a poor memory could be improved 
in one evening, and if given half a chance the 
methed skculd build up a most unusual memory. 


Also that a Roth-trained memory had a tremen-, 


dous cash value in any line of work. Fair enough 
claims, certainly, but I was just hard-headed 
enough not to believe them. 

My interest in these was increased by the 
fact that I had, in past years, examined three 
different so-called “memory training systems.” 
I had studied them faithfully. I had tried to 
apply them. In each case the machinery was so 
ponderous that its object was lost in a maze 
of mental gear-wheels. The thing to be remem- 
bered was buried under the confusion of trying 
to remember it, and the student found himself 
somewtLat less efficient than he was before. 

But the claim of the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of the Roth Memory Course, inter- 
ested me, I confess it fascinated me, ard I finally 
wrote them telling just about what I have told 
you here. I added that my work took me to 
r— a — New York frequently, 
| 
{ 

j 





that I was willing to 
have the thing proved to 
me and would give them 
the time to do it if they 
cared that much about 





gaining a convert. 
Their answer sur- 
prised me. It was a 


most cordi:] invitation 
from the Managing Di- 
The Amssng Mena” | vectcr himself, to stop 
The Seattle “Post In- in at the Independ<nt 

offices the next time I 


telugencer”’ sa 
“Of the 150 members 


Club at a iuncheon yes. | had a half-hour to spare 
terday, not one left with in New York. Instead 


the slightest doubt that 





of putting me down as 
arias ae tn omecives | & Nuisance on whom no 
to see whether they | time reed be wasted they 
ber awake or not. . ¢ 
Roth started his | cordially urged me to 
exhibition by asking six- ‘ 
give them a chance to 
make good. 





ty of those present to 

introduce themselves by 

name to him. Then he 

waved them aside and 

ianewaees 9 oF ae ye Ce Now I was not by 

a blackboa to write . 

seat names rs any means looking for 

sentences and mottoes : 
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mind retained the usual number of things and, 
like most minds, an aston number of 
trivial no-account incidents, and items with no 
special bearing on my work or pleasure. But I 
was far from a failure, and did not approach the 
Independent Corporation with any of the feeling 
of a need for mental adjustment. 


I announced myself at The Independent offices 


in due course, and we got down to business at 
once. 

“Please ask anything you want to know about 
the Roth Memory Method,” said the man with 
whom I had corresponded. ‘Your questions will 
be answered by people who know neither you 
nor me, nor have they any reason for saying what 
they do, except that they have found it out by 
experience.”’ 

“Well, first, can I gain a better memory by 
the Roth Method in one evening? ” 

He turned to a correspondence file close at 
hard and drew forth a pile of letters, placing 
them before me. I read a dozen of them very 
carefully. They were simply amazing—thor- 
oughly spontaneous and sincere. They contained 
such sentences as these: 

“You should have said any person can 
their memory in two hours.” 

gr en A. Horan, 1541 W. Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“I am more than pleased with it, and I 

was certainly surprised to see how much I 

had improved my memory the first evening. 

1 would nat tobe $95 for it if 1 could net get 

another Sai 

M. J. Blockenshop, Mohawk, W. Va. 

There seemed to be a bewildering number of 
letters that told much the same thing. The Roth 
Method surely must do what it claimed as to quick 
results. 

“Now, then,” I said, “is the Roth Method of 
Memery Training of real money value to those 
why buy it?” 

Another handful of letters was produced. 
The testimony they contained was overwhelming. 
For instance: 

“The Roth Memory Course has been worth 

hundreds of dollars to me Nigger 8 

L. D. Smith, Buffalo, Okla. 
“It is, wonderful and tas "already saved me 
money.” ic 


A Greene, Susquehanna, Pa. 
“I have profited very materially from this 
course and the only regrettable thing is the 
a long 


R. A Brook, Horticultural Commissioner, 
Santa Paula, California. 

There was as many of such letters as I cared 
to read from men and women who had not only 
improved their memory in one evening, but who 
had actually made more money through using 
their new powers of memory. I was losing the 
defiance and suspicion with which I had begun 
the interview. 

“Is the Roth Method free from the old brain- 
cluttering defects that have made all — 
‘systems’ so impossible?” 

More letters answered me. And what letters 
they were! Some of the men who had written 
to Mr. Roth had studied as many as a half dozen 
different memory “systems.” One said: : 


memory It is simply useless to try 
express my appreciation of it.” 
J. Lemmon, 
Earnest & Cranmer .» Denver, Colo. 


A physician at the U. S. Naval Hospital at 
Norfolk, Va., wrote 


and fascinating that once started I don’t want 
to 
_— E. W. Buckingham, M. D. 


There followed other questions from me and © 


always other letters to answer them. In an hour 
1 had geen enough 19 sommes et Seer 
unbeliever. 

"Lek ane talke a: nowy of the Mutts Cotman ek 
on your five day free examination plan,” I said 
at last. “I want to find out about this thing by 
personal experience.” 

This was all several months ago. The letters 
from which I have quoted above were furnished 


me by the Independent Corporation when I 


volunteered to write this story of my experiences. 
This is my letter of endorsement, but instead of 
being addressed to the Independent Corporation 
it is addressed to the public. I have written it 
simply as my appreciation of Mr. Roth’s wonder- 
ful work. 

As to the value I’ve had from the Roth 
Method of Memory Training, I am twice as good 
a man mentally than I ever was before. And 
that is backed up by a substantial increase in my 
income, which can only be attributed largely to 
my improved memory. To sum it all up, the 
three essentials to efficient and well-paid work 
are Knowledge, Experience and Foresight. 
Knowledge is simply the remembered informa- 
tion we have gathered in the past. Experience is 
nothing more than the remembered lessons of the 
days we have lived. Foresight is merely seeing 
the probable course of future events based on 
what our memories tell us of past causes and 


effects. 
THOMAS A. HARPER. 


SEND NO -MONEY 


“Believe when you see!’’ says the I — 
Corporation, publishers of Roth 
Course. Don’t pay a penny tll you see how easy 
it is to multiply the power of your memory, 
you see how easy you can acquire the secret of a 
good memory in one evening. They will send the 
course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete course 
will be sent, all charges ,at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfi send it back any time 
within five days after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women who 
have used the course, send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk, and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-172-A 119 West 40th Street, New York 
won Ae, send me the Roth Me of seven les- | 


mory Course 0’ 
I will either mail the course to you within five days 
after ite receipt oF send you $5. ; 


seer ecesesace 
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~ Table Expense 


| dae per cent. of your table expense during the 

greater part of the year is for things that could 
easily be grown in your own garden. Food conserva- 
tion is and will be for years of vital importance, but your 
own garden means more than food-saving: it means the 
creation of foed. ‘Every .article on your table that comes 
crisp and fresh from your garden counts double in the 
economic resources of our country. Every plot of available 
ground should be utilized to the fullest extent, and these 
gardens should be better gardens each year. 


Make your home garden a better garden this year by 
the most intelligent use of the space you have---not only 
by using better methods but by planting seeds of 
known quality. The initial cost of the seeds that you 
plant is one of the smallest items, but it'is the most im- 
portant, and you cannot get the fullest results unless you have started right. 
Henderson’s seeds are tested seeds. Many of the methods of seed testing in use 


today originated with the founder of our firm and these have been improved from 
year to year. Our seventy-two years of success in our business of seed raising, 
testing, and selling has given an unequalled experience that is back of every packet 


or package of seed we sell. 


“Everything for the Garden” 


is the title of our 1919 catalogue. It is really a book of 184 pages, with 8 colored pages, and over 1,000 
halftones, all from actual photographs showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a library of . 
everything worth while, either in farm, garden or home. 


A Remarkable Offer of | 


Henderson’s Seed Specialties 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds we have made up a Henderson Collection, 
consisting of one packet each of the following six great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies 
White Tipped Scarlet Radish Spencer Mammoth Waved Sweet Peas 


To obtain the largest possible distribution for our annual catalogue “Everything for the Garden,” we make the following 
unusual offer:.Mail us 10c and we will send you the catalogue, together with this remarkable “Henderson Specialty 


Collection,” and complete cultural directions. 
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Peter Henderson & Co., 3 
35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City. Every Empty Envelope Counts 


I enclose herewith 10c for which send catalogue and as te as 
““Henderson’s Specialty Collection” with complete cul- ce 
tural directions, as advertised in The N. Y. T. 





h This collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope 

: which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted 
as 25c cash payment on any order for seeds, amounting to one dollar or 
over. Make this year a “‘Better Garden” year. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY — 




















